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SHOULD OUR RAILWAYS BE 
NATIONALISED? 



CTITCH a question in what it suggests! It is not more Socialistic than 
a2/ our Post Office, the Parcel Post, Telegraphs, Telephones, Corporation 
Tramways, Gas, Water, Co-operative Societies, etc. 

It is not a political question in the ordinary sense. There are 400,000 
shareholders of railway stock ; they are not all of the same political faith ; 
and, in addition, according to the Duke of Devonshire, the Railways employ 
534,000 workmen. These men vary in their politics as much as do their 
masters. 

What the Country would Save, 

It is purely an economical matter. By adopting it, the couutry, as a 
whole, would save £30,000,000 per annum. There are only three countries 
in the world that have not their own railways — Great Britain, Canada, and 
the United Slates. All our colonies, except those in North America, 
have their own railways. Our King reigns over the cheapest and the 
dearest railways on the glohe : India is the cheapest, the Transvaal is the 
dearest, with Ireland running it hard for that bad eminence — a good second. 

At the Commercial Travellers' yearly meeting, held at Norwich in 
1900, a unanimous resolution was passed in favoui of Railway Nationalisa- 
tion. The Chairman of the British Ironmasters' Association (Sir John 
Jenkins, M.P.) induced that body to support a proposal for Railway 
Nationalisation, and he also put a notice of motion on the notice paper of the 
House of Commons to get a Select Committee to inquire into the same 
subject. At the annual meeting of the co-operators of Great Britain, held 
in Middlesbro' in 1901, over 1000 delegates, representing over one and a 
half million shareholders, passed a unanimous resolution iu favour of 
nationalising the railways. 



The Government has Power to Purchase. 

Bj the Act 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 85, it is enacted that the Govern- 
ment should have the right to purchase the railways constructed after the 
date of the passing of this Act (1844) at 25 years' purchase, upon giving in 
writing three months' notice of their intention to do so. The purchase 
value to he calculated on the amouut earned by the companies in three 
preceding years. 

The chief dates in Railway History are— 
1602. Rails of timber laid down at Newcastle. 
1738. Iron rails substituted for timber at Whitehaven. 
1781. George Stephenson bom. 
1814. George Stephenson's first locomotive, ** My Lord," ran six miles per honr. 

It carried Mr Pease, Stephenson ruoning by its side poking np the 

fire. 
1825. Stockton and Darlington Railway opened for passenger traffic. 

1829. Stephenson's engine, the ** Rocket," carried off the prize of £500 offered 

for the best locomotive. 

1830. The Liverpool and Manchester Railway opened. 

The War of the Gauges. 

From 1830 to 1840 we had what was called the "War of the 
Gauges." Mr Brunei, a great engineer, supported by a party of London 
financiers, asserted that ^tepbenson's 4 feet 8^ inch gauge would not 
allow trains to run over 20 miles per hour, while BrunePs broad gauge 
(6 feet) would easily allow a 40 mile per hour speed. Stephenson, who 
was backed by the Darlington Quaker family of Pease and other 
capitalists in the Midlands and North of England, asserted that his 
favourite gauge was quite wide enough. Bruoel got the Great Western 
Railway to build, the Great Eastern Railway and the Great Eastern 
Steamship also ; but his work soon was discarded. Not an inch of his 
ship or a yard of his railway stands to-day in England, and Stephenson's 
system reigns supreme. 



The Rush for Stock. 

1845. About this year, after the controversy between Brunei and Stephenson 
was settled in favour of the latter, a tremendous rush was made on 
Parliament for powers to make railways. During this year no fewer 
than 815 companies were formed, and their plans laid before Parlia- 
ment and the Board of Trade. Landowners at once took advantacre 
of the demand for land, and the railways had to pay double and treble 
the value, while construction contractors and ironmasters made 
enormous fortunes out of the railway mania — and the unfortunate 
^nd greedy shareholders, 
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Lawyers* Bills. 

Others, too, had a share in the good things that were going. The 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway had to pay £4806 per mile 
for Parliamentary costs, while the Manchester and Birmingham Railway 
paid £5190 per mile; and the London and Blackwall, £14,414 in the 
same way, per mile. The Soutb-Eastern Railway had a solicitor's bill of 
£240,000 for carrying the bill through Parliament, in addition to the 
Parliamentary expenses. 

The Cost of Railways per Mile. 

One result of the enormous expenditure is, that British Railways have 
cost an average of £49,000 per mile, against the United States, £12,000; 
Germany, £12,000; Australia and New Zealand, £7,650 ; India, £6,500; 
Cape Colony, £9,000 ; Belgium, £29,000. 

Amal£:amation. 

The reckless waste of money spent in building up our lines forced 
consideration of results and caused the Companies to combine, almost 
immediately, amongst themselves and against the public. The 815 
companies of 1845 stand now at 51. We are, I believe, better with 51 
than with 815, and we would be better still with only one. 

No Competition in the Public Interest. 

The Companies received Parliamentary powers on the understanding 
that there would be competition between each other and the public. As 
soon as an amalgamation or a working agreement takes place, there can, 
of course, be no competition. That word contains three ideas —to compete 
for value, for quality, and for quantity. They partly compete for the two 
patter, but competition for value is ignored by them all. In this way they 
have broken the principal stipulation under which they were granted their 
powers. They do not really compete in the only fair sense of the term. 

But the chief count in the third-class passenger's indictment against 
the present system is the exceedingly high fares that are charged. Fares 
are as rigidly fixed by combination between the Companies as the rates for 
goods. Lord Randolph Churchill, as a member of the Select Committee 
of 1881-2 a^ked Mr Grierson if there was precisely the same combination 
for fixing fares as for fixing rates ? *' Yes," replied the Great Western 
Manager, *' the fares between all competitive places are agreed on." The 
Parliamentary maximum of a penny per mile for the shortest route id 



made the Companies' minimum. The admissions of Mr Grierson, 
Manager of the Great Western Railway, are sufficiently conclusiTe to 
obriate the need of quoting from the aggrieved traders. The following is 
an abstract from his evidence — 

** Q.— You say there is no competition on the part of Railway 
Companies ? 

*^ A, — There is a competition of accommodation, but they do not 
undercut one another in the rates. 

" Q.— They form a ring ? 

** A. — ^They arrange the rates. You will readily understand that that 
must be so ; it could not be otherwise. 

** Q. — It is not to the interest of the public, certainly, is it ? 

** A. — The public could not expect anything else. If you mean that 
the Railway Company should carry at a loss, that certainly would not be 
to the interest of the public. 

*^ Q. — I think you stated yesterday that the great evil that lay at the 
root of all the trade at present, the coal and iron trade especially, was the 
severe competition one with another, and that the reduction of the railway 
rates would not materially assist them ? 

" A. — It is so with production. 

" Q. — So that you have upon the one side a severe competition 
among the traders, but upon the part of the Railway Companies the traders 
have none whatever? 

'* A» — ^They have this competition. The Midland Railway will do all 
they can to bring in coals from their districts ; the Great Northern will do 
the same from theirs ; the London and North- Western from theirs ; and the 
Great Western from theirs. 

'' Q. — I am quite aware of that, but they will not alter the rates. I 
believe they have a drummer who goes to each colliery district, and they 
do all they can to get the trade on their line, but that drummer does not offer 
any reduction of rates to do that ? 

" A. — The drummers could not go to the colliery proprietor and say 
his Company would reduce the rates — the rates had been arranged before- 
hand. Yet, the man in the street tells us we have competition." 

In my own experience, I travelled from Edinburgh to Glasgow, on 
the Caledonian Railway, for 6d. owing to a competitive struggle between 
the Caledonian and the Edinburgh and Glasgow lines. The third-class 
fare was 4s., the second-class 6s., and the first-class 8s. These were 
lowered to 6d., 9d., and Is. ; yet at the end of a year's working the 



dividend was only lowered by one per cent., owing to the great number of 
passengers carried. 

How the Public Suffers. 

This contention shows itself in many ways. Every 24 hours about 24 
trains leave London for Scotland, yet the traveller can only have a choice 
of five times — at 5 a.m., 10 a.m,, 2 p.m., 8 p.m., and midnight. If the 
Railways were under Government control one could travel from London to 
Glasgow or Edinburgh every hour for 16 hours; the travelling public 
would be much better served, and eight trains per diem would be saved. 
This waste goes on to an enormous extent all over the country. There are 
40 trains each way working daily from London to Manchester and 
Liverpool. 

What Contention Means. 

The South Stafford pottery people were not content with only the 
London and North-Western carrying their goods to Liverpool. They got 
the Great Western to make a line, and in a year's time the rates were 
raised from 18s. 6d. to 25s. The manufacturers were astounded, and sent 
a deputation to Sir R. Moon. He said — " You have yourselves to blame. 
You wanted two Railways ; you have got them. You will have to pay 
for them." 

The Waste and Loss through Drumming. 

The same contention — ^it cannot be called competition — goes on by 
<< drumming," and a few examples of this can be given. In the town of 
Middlesbrough, the centre of the North of England iron trade, there are 
seven drummers, with seven offices and seven boys in them. The offices 
and salaries must cost each Company at least £250 per annum. This 
means £1750 a year is uselessly spent in that one town. In the town of 
Leicester, up till some years ago, there was one shop for selling railway tickets, 
that of Thomas Cook & Sons. A new railway, the Great Central, went 
through Leicester, and that railway opened a shop for the sale of tickets, 
putting it beside Cooks*. Instantly, the Great Noithern, the Midland, and 
the London and North-Western opened shops, and a boy could hop on one 
foot from any one to any other. These shops are in the heart of the town ; 
they will cost in rent and taxes £200 to £250, and, reckoning the cost of 
wages at only £150 each, there is nearly £2000 per annum thrown away 
in one town. This same waste goes on in every large town in the Kingdom 
to much the same extent. Belfast has eight shops in the Royal AvenuQ— 
the highest rented shops in the town. 



At a iaie of engineering machinery in Leith on Wednesday, 16th 
October 1901, the North British Railway had 5 drummers, and the 
Caledonian Railway, 13 — in all, 18 able-bodied men — walking about the 
same number of gentlemen buying some old second-hand turning lathes and 
planing machines. Asked why they should have so many men there, the 
answer was that a drummer was necessary from all the various districts 
that buyers were likely to come from, so that they would be known and 
pounced on by men that knew them. Under the King not a man of the 18 
would be wanted. 

Take another case. During the summer of 1901 the Corporation of 
Bournemouth were building baths. For heating purposes a deputation was 
sent to Manchester to buy a boiler. No sooner was the bargain struck than 
a London and North-Western drummer was sent off post-haste to Bourne- 
mouth to try and get the boiler to carry over their route. But he found 
the Midland drummer had been there before him, and the Midland man 
found that the Great Western drummer had been there before him and got 
the job. It may be taken as nearly correct that it cost each of the 
Companies £2 for drumming — in all £6, to get a £10 job. 

Wasteful Rivalry. 

Our towns are disfigured with the bills and advertising indulged in by 
the Companies in pushing their cheap trips and excursions. (It may be 
thought that this at anyrate is where the ** healthy competition " of public 
bodies would score.) Take this case, then, as a sample. About four years 
ago the Midland Company advertised that they would run a half - day 
trip from Birmingham to London for 4s. The train was booked to leave 
New Street Station at 1 2 5 p.m. The London and North-Western Railway 
immediately issued another bill, stating that they would run a train at 
11*45 and another at 12.15 from the same station, at the same fare. The 
Great Western Railway also put out a bill that they would run a train at 
12.5 P.M. Here were four trains at the same time. Of course, none of 
them paid, and they had to be abandoned. Some of the Birmingham 
townsfolk were not satisfied with the bad spirit shown by the Companies, 
and a committee was appointed to wait on the Railway Companies and 
see if they could not be induced to run these trains alternately. In that 
case each of the three Companies would get an equal share of the cheap 
trip traffic, but they could not agree. These trains are still run occasionally, 
but the same senseless, stupid contention still goes on. 



Duplication of Stations in Scotland. 

Another great waste arises from the duplicating of Railway Stations. 
In the town of Dundee there are three stations, two of them Caledonian 
and one North British. The latter station as it is, or slightly enlarged, 
would serve Dundee, if used by both Companies, much better than the 
three do now. The alteration would save two sets of officials, to say 
nothing of the valuable land on which the stations stand. The little town 
of Montrose has two stations and two sets of officials, while there is hardly 
traffic enough for one. At Edinburgh, the Waverley Station, with its 17 
platforms, is large enough for the whole traffic of the City, but the Cale- 
donian Railway has its own station, standing partly on the top of the 
North British Company's rails ! Yet both lines are on the same leve>6 a 
mile outside Princes Street Station. At Airdrie there are two stations only 
50 yards apart ; Coatbridge, Whiffiet, and Hamilton, have also duplicate 
stations. At Elgin there is one platform and a station at each end of it ; 
and the passengers have to come out of the train they come in with, and walk 
along the platform to the other station, and the train may just have gone 
out. Keith is in much the same position ; so is Peebles. 

Duplicate Stations in England. 

Look at the dominant partner. In the Euston Road are three of the 
great London Terminal Stations — Euston, St Pancras, and King's Cross. 
All three could easily have their passenger traffic transferred to one, and 
half the land they stand on could be used for other purposes. Birmingham 
has at New Street Station twelve platforms, each half a mile long, and that 
could easily accommodate the Great Western, as well as the Midland and 
the L.N.W. Railway. The two stations are only 100 yards apart ! At 
Wolverhampton two stations stand together with only a stone wall between 
them. At one time there was a doorway in the wall so that passengers 
could go from one to the other ; but one of the Companies built it up, and 
now passengers who wit^h to change trains from one line to the other have 
to walk H quarter of a mile to do so I At Leamington two stations are 
separated by a wooden railing only, and either could do all the work that 
town can give. Dudley has two stations, two station masters, two sets of 
booking officials and porters, and nothing separates the stations except air. 
It seems a most extraordinary piece of financial folly, but the same thing 
occurs at Gloucester, Cardiff, Bristol, Manchester, Leeds, Nottingham, and 
many other towns, too numerous tQ mentiOQ. 
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A Sensible Contrast. 

There is one pari of our island where duplicating stations do not exist. 
The North-Eastern Railway has an entire monopoly of the north-east 
corner of England. It has on its system many great towns, and its stations 
are in the centre of each town. Newcastle, North Shields, South Shields, 
Sunderland, Hartlepool, Middlesbrough, York, Scarborough, Leeds, are 
all examples. The Peases of Darlington were masters of the art of 
planning railways. They did so well for the towns they served, that no 
other Company, do what they would, could ever get a footing in their 
territory, and they never will now. 

The Absurdity of Railway Arrangements. 

Talking with a customer one day in London Road, Sheffield, he said 
he had occasion to order some pieces of calico from Manchester, some 
ladies' dress stuff from Bradford, and some fancy drapery from London. A 
few days after a dray came up4o Jiis shop, delivered the calico, got the bill 
signed and the carriage paid, and off he went. Some minutes after, up 
came another Company's dray, and, after the same preliminaries, left the 
dress stuff ; and, in another half-an-hour, up came the third dray, and in 
like manner delivered the London fancy drapery. He said at the time he 
thought it would be very strange if a postman came up and delivered him 
a letter from Ireland, and shortly another came and handed him another 
from Scotland, and still another came and handed him a London letter. 
The whole railway arrangements are absurd and offer a striking contrast 
to that of the Post Office system. 

Waste of Life and Labour. 

Another enormous waste, both of life and property, arises from shunt- 
ing. I once travelled with a N.B.R. servant, and, in the course of 
conversation, he told me he was a foreman shunter in the great goods yard 
at Leith Walk, Edinburgh. He told me that at least two-thirds of the 
time and labour of himself and his men was taken up by getting out the 
waggons of other companies from their own. But that was not the worst 
of it. For eighteen years he had been there, and for half that time he had 
been a foreman, and he had seen five men, on an average, killed or maimed 
every year during that time, especially through shunting in winter. If the 
waggons had had the ownership of "E.R." instead of the 51 companies, 
the saving in life and limb, to sa^ nothing of springs and buffers^ would b? 
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enormous. The waste of life and property goes on all over the country, 
and no one seems to notice it. 

Railway Companies and the Post Office. 

When a short Act of Parliament was proposed to enable the Post 
Office to carry parcels of 11 lbs. and under, the Companies opposed it 
strongly. The promoters pointed out that only country districts would 
take advantage of it, and that it would not affect districts served by a rail- 
way. The opposition was so strong, so powerful, that the Government had 
to promise to pay the Companies eightpence for every shilling they 
drew for parcels. They had to find the baskets to put the parcels in, men 
to put the bankets in the trains, and take them out as well. This arrange- 
ment caused the Post Office to spend £500,000 on baskets', and to employ 
a great many more men than they otherwise needed ; but with all that the 
Post Office commenced to carry parcels all over the island at 11 lbs. for 
Is. 6d., and some years ago this was reduced to Is. When the Post Office 
commenced to carry parcels at these rates the Railways lowered their 
charges for small parcels 50 to -60 per cent., and they soon began to com- 
pete with the Postmaster-General in a piuch more expensive way. 

In the town of Dudley, and in the first street you enter from the station, 
near the Market Place, is the L. N. W. Ry. Co.*s receiving office. A few 
doors further on is the G. W Ry. Co.*s office, on the other side of the street 
is the Midland's, and a little further up is the Post Office. I asked a friend 
one morning if he could tell me how many receiving offices were in Dudley 
before the coming of the Parcel Post. He said, not one. We had to 
carry all parcels to the stations. Now these three offices in the centre of 
the town cannot cost the Companies less than £600 a year, and all this is 
spent to oppose the Post Office in its parcel work. They are not content 
with the two-thirds of the income of the Parcel Post. 

In Nottingham the four companies running there have ovtr 40 parcel 
•receiving shops, fighting the Post Office and each other. It musVcost thou- 
sands of pounds in that one town, and in all large towns where there are 
two railways contending the same thing is going on. 

Empty Trains. 

Another great source of waste is the running of trains empty, or nearly 
so. Seven empty seats are run for one occupied. In the year 1888 the 
L. & N. W. Ry., in 320 working days, ran an aggregate of 630,040,320 
seats, and only carried 56,629,440 passengers. So oyer 587 million seats 
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were unoccupied, or 10 empty and one filled. Each passenger pays for 
seven seats beside his own. 

Capital. 

Our railways cost 57 per cent, of their takings for working: expenses* 
leaving 43 per cent, for the shareholders, for ever, Eailways never reduce 
their capital account, or buy back their stock, as our Government used to 
do to reduce the National Debt. Corporations that take over Water, Gas» 
Tramway, Markets, or other undertakings, have always to pay into a 
sinking fund, which, at the end of a term of years, 21 or 29 or 39 or 49* 
extinguishes the capital account. Not so with the railways. The burden, 
under present conditions, will be for all time. 

The capital invested in our Railways is about a thousand millions. 
There are 21,500 miles of line, 752,930 vehicles, of which 20,461 are 
locomotives. Each engine runs 18,000 miles a year, and every mile they 
run they earn 4/9^. 

Mr W. R. Chessman stated before the 1902 Trades Union Congress 
in London that the railway companies, to earn £100 from first-class 
passengers had to spend £97 ; and from second-class, to earn £100 
the companies had to spend £104; so that, from the two fancy 
aristocratic classes the railway companies spend £101 to earn £100; on 
the other hand, they spend £41 on the third-class to nett £100, leaving 
£59 profits on the third-class, and £1 loss on the two top classes. He also 
stated that the companies had received remission of passenger duty to the 
extent of £12,000.000, so as to induce them to run cheap workmen'^ 
trains into the large cities, so that they are not so philanthropic as some 
men seem to think they are. 

The authorised capital of our railways is £1,052,606,635 

. The paid-up capital of our Railways is 944,357 ,320 

This consist of — 

Ordinary Stock £347,700,876 

Guaranteed Stock 100.906,005 

Preference Stock 244,613,151 

Raised by Loans 12,015,301 

Debentures 239,121,985 

£944,357,318 

The Railway Companies give their capital as £1,134,468,462 ; Board 
of Trade returns give £190,111,144, less as the paid-up capital. 
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The London and North -Western Railway. 

The premier railway of the British Islands is the London and North- 
Western Railway Company. This great undertaking has a capital equal 
to one-eighth of all the others comhined. If we had other seven as large 
there would he only eight railways on the two Islands, instead of fifty-one. 
The capital of this great system is over £120,000,000. The ^ve Scotch 
Railways have a capital of £105,000,000, and the capital of all the 
Irish Railways is only £36,000,000. The Revenue of the London and 
North-Western is over £13,500,000. It has swallowed up 45 Railway 
Companies. It has 2878 engines, 4571 horses, employs 60,000 men, and 
has nine large hotels. Not content with the ahove, it has seventeen large 
steamships on the Irish Channel, running from Holyhead and Fleetwood to 
Duhlin, Greenore, and Belfast. It works 1929 miles of rails. It makes 
all it can for itself, has its own iron and steel works, huilds its own engines, 
carriages, waggons, and hridges ; manufactures its own paper, prints its 
railway tickets; and makes coffins and wooden arms and legs for the 
benefit of the employees. The works at Crewe turn out an engine every 
^ve days. The life of an engine is 40 years. The London and North- 
western dividends were 7 per cent, in 1891, 5| per cent, in 1893 — the 
year of the great coal strike — and in 1899 their dividend was 6 J. To pay 
6i per cent, on £120,000,000 would take £7,000,000, leaving 
£6,500,000 to pay all wages and buy all material in this great concern. 

More Senseless Waste. 

On the Continent, and in America, the tyres for the wheels 
of the engines, carriages, and waggons are all made of one pattern, 
and all the Uianufacturers can compete for the work. In our country about 
nine makers compete for this work. But scarcely two Railway Companies 
have the same weight of tyre, or, if the tyres are the same weight, the 
fiange has a different shape, it may be straight, or it may be more or less 
bevelled, yet they are all running over the same rails with the same equal 
effect. The result of this variance is that all the tyre mills have to keep 
sets of rolls to suit all the different fads of all the different engineers at 
enormous expense to the country, as any one can see that it must be 
paid for. 

Three Thousand Directors. 

The expense of running our railways goes into enormous figures. For 
the 51 Companies we have 250 Boards of directors, including 3000 names. 
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[The German railways are mana^red by one man, responsible to the 
Government.] Our Post Office has one head — the Postmaster-General. 
The larger railways have Boards over the Carriage, Audit, Secretarial, and 
Rates departments, and so on. Under one system, one Board could control 
both Islands, and the saving would be very great. One Railway-Master- 
General, working hand in hand with the Postmaster General, would result 
in great economies. 

An Expense which could be Avoided. 

In Seymour Street, London, is situated the Railway Clearing House. 
In this building are upwards of 3000 clerks, all capable men, giving each 
Company its share of the money earned by passengers or goods going over 
its system. If a passenger or a parcel goes from Aberdeen to London four 
Companies get a share of the money paid, and the Clearing House must 
sort that share out. In Government hands there would be no more need 
of a Clearing House than in Germany, Denmark, or Switzerland. Our 
Post-Office has no Clearing House. In the Irish Clearing House, Eildare 
Street, Dublin, there apre 128 officials and clerks clearing the money of 
the six miserable railways, eating the vitals out of them. 

Diversity of Railway Rates and Charges. 

The diversity of railway rates and charges for passengers causes great 
injustice to certain communities. The rate for cotton yarn delivered from 
Manchester to Glasgow and the West of Scotland is 25s. per ton. To 
Dunfermline it is 37s. 6d. per ton. For plumbers' lead from Glasgow to Alloa 
the rate is 7s. 6d. per ton. From Glasgow to Dunfermline, only 13 miles 
more, it is 18s. 6d. The fare for a passenger from Edinburgh to Dunferm- 
line, 1 7 miles, is Is. 6d. ; and the fare from Edinburgh to Kirkcaldy, 27 miles, 
is Is. The return fare from Glasgow to Duntermline is 5s. 6d., and to 
Kinross, 13 miles further, it is 4s. lid. The fare from Liverpool to 
Glasgow, via Carlisle and Edinburgh, is 15s., and the fare to Edinburgh 
only is 18s. 7d. 

These anomalies and injustices are spread all over the country. The 
rate for a ton of English apples from Folkestone, or any part 100 
miles from London by rail, is 24s. Id. The carriage of a ton of apples from 
Normandy in France is 15s. 8d. It was stated before the last Royal Com- 
mission on Railways that the farmers of the English Midlands had to pay 
£400,000 to get £1,000,000 worth of produce conveyed to market. Mr 
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Ackworth pointed out to the same Commissioi;! that the rate for foreign 
dead meat from Liverpool to London was 258. per ton. British meat from 
the same place to the same place was 40s. per tpn. The fishermen of St 
Ives in Cornwall sent to market £J 5,000 of fish. The railways took £90i'0 
for carrying it. From Dublin to London, via Holyhead,. a horse and groom 
can travel for 258. A horse and no groom from Liverpool to London will 
cost 408. for conveyance. A ton of eggs from County Galway to London, 
Birmingham, or Nottingham would cost 94s., while a ton of eggs from any 
part of Denmark would only cost 24s. to the same three markets. But a 
ton of eggs from Russia only cost 22s., and a ton of eggs from Normandy 
or Brittany to London only cost 1 Gs. 8d. One result of these rates is that 
the Irish egg trade has been almost entirely destroyed. 

A box of herrings from Norway to London cost 2s., while the Scotch 
curer has to pay 7s. 6d. A ton of calico from Manchester to London for 
the home market costs 40s. ; if sent to the docks for export, the rate is 25s. 
Some four years since, a company was formed in County Sligo to press 
peats into bricks for fuel, and send them to Dublin and Belfast. The bog 
was equidistant from both cities, about 150 miles; but the railway charges 
were lis. per ton, and the industry died. The rate for hauling coal to any 
part of London from the Midlands (a greater distance than Sligo is from 
Dublin) is 5s. lid. Nails, wire, and tubes from Germany cost 4s. 9d. per 
ton, while English goods hauled the same distance cost 10s. 9d. ISpades 
and shovels cost for haulage — German, 6s. 6d. ; English, 2 Is. 9d. At a 
meeting of the Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce, it was pointed out 
that the P. & O. S. N. Coy. carry manufactured iron from Antwerp to 
Bombay, via London, for 10s. per ton. The English maker has to pay 
from London to Bombay, 15d. 9d. ! and both lots go in the same ship ! 
The charge from the Midlands to London is 15s. — making in all 30s. 9d. 
For every 14s. the Cockney workman pa}S to be carried to and from his 
work, his comrade in Brussels pays 5s. 7d., in Paris 7s. 7d., in Vienna 8s., 
in Berlin Ss 4d., in Buda-Pesth 8s. 5d. ! The L. B. <& S. C. Railway Coy. 
actually pays the S. E. & C. Railway Coy. £24,500 per annum as compen- 
sation fur not running trains to Eastbourne ! In Germany and the Uuited 
States the fares for clerks and workmen is all day long something between 
^d. and ^d. per mile. 

• At the South of Scotland Chamber of Commerce, held at Hawick, 
the Chairman, ex-Bailie Inues, said — The North British and Caledonian 
Companies were not blameless m this matter — namely, the cause of the 
depopulation of Galashiels and Hawick. He said — the distance from 
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Edinburgh to Aberdeen was 157 miles, and the rate charged for woollen 
goods was 21s. 8d. per ton, or 1 Jd. per mile. The distance from Aberdeen 
to Hawick was 209 miles, and the rate was 37s. 6d., or 2Ad. per mile ; 
and the rate , from Hawick to London, 65s.; and from Tillicoultry to 
London (about 100 miles farther north) is 47s. 6d. Mr T. Craig Brown 
said it was certainly very extraordinary. (Hear, hear.^ 

Mechanics' tools, from Liverpool to Haulbowline, Queenstown, sooth 
of Ireland, is 40s. per ton. The same goods from Liverpool to Bermuda, 
via New York, is 22s. 6d. per ton. Fish from Thurso, all along the coast 
of Scotland to Dunbar, to the Midlands of England and London, is 3s. 9d. 
per cwt., up to three ton, and 3s. per cwt. for three tons, or over that 
weight. Shellfish, lobsters, is 48. 9d. per cwt., or 95s. per ton ; and over 
and above these Railway charges the fishermen have to pay cartage at both 
ends, the railways only haul th^m once over their rails. Foreign fish 
brought in to Aberdeen, Dundee, Leith, or Berwick, is carried to London 
by the same Company at 20s. per ton. 

The average per ton mile over the American lines in 1867 was 1*925 
cents, in 1898 it was only *735 cents. On English lines the average is 2*5 
cents, or about three times as much as the American Railways per ton. 
Why is this ? It is not because labour is cheaper in America. It is about 
double the price. Our traders are daily presented with the spectacle of 
meat sent from America, dairy produce from Denmark, fruit and vegetables 
from France, and manufactured goods from Belgium and Germany, being 
dumped down in our markets at half, and sometimes less than a third 
of the carriage our own traders have to pay. 

In 1892 the minerals raised in the United Kingdom were 290,000,000 
tons; imported, 6,000,000; total, 296,000,000. The estimated value 
being £95,000,0u0, giving an average value of 6s. 5d. per ton. According 
to the return of the Railway Companies, 221,000,000 tons of mineral were 
conveyed by rail at a total charge of £18,000,000, or a tonnage rate of 
Is. 7^d. — that is, a charge of 25 per cent, for rail vs' ay rates is made on the 
selling price of minerals. This amount coincides with the evidence of Mr 
J. S. Jeans (before the Depression of Trade Commission) and Sir Alfred 
Hickman (before the Railway Rates Committee), and derived from entirely 
differeut sources. This charge, then, of 25 per cent, is the tribute rendered 
by the community to the Railway Companies upon raw minerals alone. 

Mr Hanbury and Railway Rates. 

• Oo th^ IOlU October 1902, Mr Hanburjr, the Minister for Agriculture, 
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speaking at ji Farmers' Dairy Show in London, said, as to the qnestion of 
railway rates and the advantages given to the foreigner to place his goods 
on the English market, the British farmers could help themselves; thej 
should combine, and send their produce in large quantities. They could not 
expect a railway company to carry small freight at the same rate as they 
would for large quantities, but, at the same time, the difference was 
far s:reater than it ou^^ht to be. He would not cease pegging away 
at the railway companies to reduce their rates, and he should like the charges 
made by the different companies to be more alike than at present. A few 
days after, practically the same statement was made to a meeting of farmers 
at Worcester by the General Manager of the Great Western Railway. 
Readers of this little pamphlet ! This seems to the writer the purest 
irony on the part of these two gentlemen with their deep, broad, and high 
experience of this question. They tell our little farmers to combine and 
bring in their little parcels of goods to one centre at a certain specified 
time to be sent to another specified city a few miles away to ghit the market 
there and have the goods sold for half their value. These two men seem 
to think that our little farmers, working an average of 200 acres of land or 
less, and producing all possible varieties of foods for the people, can compete 
with the man in the States, Canada, or Australia, farming two to five 
thousand acres of land and reaping one to five thousand acres of wheat or 
other grain. They can load a train, and a few of them putting their produce 
together can load a ship of four or five thousand tons, and their agent 
has the whole command of our country to dump the foreign grain 
down in. Our little farmers are in their own little corner with only very 
small lots of any one thing. Let us take a case of what we think 
Mr Hanbury and the Great Western Manager mean. Let the centre be 
Huddersfield, as it is about the centre of England, and let the zone be ten 
miles East, North, South, and West of Huddersfield, and say, on a certain 
day in every week, these farmers bring in their market produce to the rail- 
way depot where men and waggons are ready to dispatch it to some great 
consuming centre — some men bringing theirs ten miles, others eight and 
six, and so on. How is this combination going to work ? The Hanburys, 
who have been talking like this for the last thirty years, should explain and 
show the poor ignorant farmers how to do it. However, there is 
one thing, he says, that we should all be thankful for. He will keep pegging 
away till the Railway Companies reduce their rates; but he will be older 
and the world colder before that happens under the present system ; they 
must haye di^i^ends, 
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Are our Railway Directors all they should be? 

Professor W. Hunter, one of the greatest authorities on railway rates, 
was examined before the Railway Rates Committee to the following 
effect: — 

" Q. Will you take first the case of the London and South-Westem, 
and give the Committee what, in your opinion, are overcharges ? 

*' A. From Petersfield to Nine Elms, for guano and packed manure, the 
Company charge 12s. 6d. — the legal rate is 9s. ; to Wimbledon the charge 
is 13s. 4d. — and the legal rate 8s. 2d ; to Woking the charge is 10s. per 
ton — and the legal rate 5s. 9d ; to Guildford the charge is 9s. 2d. per 
ton — and the maximum rate, 4s. 4d. ; to Whitby the charge is 6s. 8d. — and 
the maximum rate, 3s. (The terms '^ legal " and ^< maximum " refer to 
the rates allowed to be charged by Act of Parliament.) 

'^ Q. In some cases the charges are 300 or 400 per cent, above the 
charges allowed by the Act ? 

"-4. Yes. Thus, for carriage of hops from Nine Elms to Exeter the 
charge is 55s. — and the maximum, 48s. 6d. ; hops, Basingstoke, the charge 
is 25s. — and the legal charge is lis. 9d. ; from Petersfield to Exeter the 
charge is 60s. — and the legal charge, 36s. ; for dead poultry and meat the 
charge from London to Windsor is 19s. 2d., and the legal charge, 8s. 6d, 

'' Q Now let us take the London and Brighton Railway. 

*' A, For new potatoes, the charge is London to Sutton, 6s. 8d. — and 
the maximum, Is. 9d. ; London to Three Bridges the charge is 10s. lOd. — 
and the maximum, 3s. 8d. ; Brighton to Portsmouth the actual charge is 
16s. 3d. — and the maximum is 6s. 

^' Q. Will you give the Committee some examples of charges on the 
London, Chatham, and Dover ? 

" A. From Dover to Shepherds' Well, where manure is sent in quantities 
of not less than four tons, the charge is 2s. lid. per ton ; if less than four 
tons, 3s. 4d. — the legal maximum is 9d. per ton, and so on." 

Mr Balfour Browne, K.C., in a paper read before the London 
Chamber of Commerce, on 10th February 1897, said — "I am not 
exaggerating when I say that the agricultural question which has been 
attempted to be met by an Agricultural Rates Bill, is nothing else but a 
question of railway rates." 

The rate from France to London for hops is ITs. 6d. per ton. The 
rate from Ashford, near London, for home hops is 35s. 

Mr J. W. Barclay, M.P., one of the Rates Committee, addressing a 
Traders' Conference, said — *'I may bring the result home to the minds of 
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landlords and farmers, by stating that the difference in the rates charged 
between foreign and home grain is equal to a tax of 5s. per acre against 
the home grower." 

Mr Rowlandson, a farmer near Darlington, told the Committee that a 
waggon of cattle from Newcastle to London cost £5, 19s. 3d., and a 
waggon of foreign cattle or sheep from the same place to London cost £4. 

The Chatham and Dover Company's rates for walnuts, apples, plums, 
pears, dbc, Flushing (Holland) to London, is 12s. Gd. per ton. The same 
fruits from Queensborough (Kent) is 25s. per ton. Mr George Neve 
(Staplehurst) said that the effect of these preferential rates gave the 
Continent a bounty of 10s. per ton, or something like 30s. per acre against 
the home grower. 
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In ** Page's Magazine," July 1902, Mr B. H. Thewbaite states that 
the cost of transport in the United States for materials on the railways 
feeding the Steel Trust is equal to one-sixth of a penny per ton per mile — the 
transport cost in Great Britain for the same materials is seven-eighths of a 
penny per ton per mile. He states that what would cost 6s. 3d. in 
America for mineral transit, would cost 29s. 2|d in Britain. He says the 
economic system in the States gives the American ironmaster an advantage 
of 18s. per ton on finished iron over his British competitor; this advantage 
will allow the Steel Trust to dump down pig and fiuished iruu in England 
at prices that the British maker can't touch. 
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In this year 1902, Mr Saper, Chairman of the South African 
Merchants' Committee, and of the bouth African Section of the London 
Charaher of Commerce, in giving evidence hefore a House of Coramoos 
Committee on shipping rates and railway charcres, said — *' He thought the 
only way would he to come to the House of Commons and ask it to buy 
up all the railways. They must meet the German system of preferential 
rates on railway and steamship subsidies, and, if national lines of steamers 
were established by the Government to bring the Mother Country into 
closer touch with the colonies, he (Mr Saper), for one, should welcome 
the policy." Is it not strange how wise our follies are becoming, and how 
respectable our unprincipled agitation is. 



How Wood Growers are Fleeced. 

Mr H. A. Britton, the out-door manager and valuer to one of the 
largest timber merchants of the Midlands^ gave the Select Committee some 
startling figures, showing preferential rates allowed by the English railway 
companies to foreign importers of wood as compared with the rates imposed 
upon the home growers. He stated that, to Nottingham, Birmingham, or 
Leicester, foreign timber is conveyed from the ports at a trifle under Id. 
per ton per mile; while the rates for carrying English timber to these 
towns over about the same distance of rails varied from 2 Jd. to 3d. per ton 
per mile. This needs no comment. He also stated that, from Cardiff to 
Birmingham, the rate for foreign timber at the time he gave his evidence 
was 8s. lOd. ; and for English timber the rate was IGs. 8d. from the same 
place. Asked if he had ever attempted to try the question whether this 
enormous difference of rate for foreign timber as against English did not 
come within the law of undue preference, he replied — *' It has never been 
tried in that form to my knowledge. We have had several actions with 
the railway companies respecting rates, but they have invariably won. To 
cut down timber in Wales and send it to the Midlands of England would 
cost considerably more for carriage than Norwegian timber could be sold 
at in the same place." 

A memorial handed in to the Select Committee on Railways (1882) 
by Mr H. Gurney, on behalf of the members of the Midland Counties 
Timber Merchants* Association, representing a great part of the timber 
trade in the counties of Warwick, Worcester, Northampton, Stafford, 
Hereford, Shropshire, and many other places, complained that " most of 
the principal towns are reached by the foreign wood merchants and by 
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the ports at a trifle under or at one penny per ton per mile, while td 
convey English timber to the same towns varies from twopence-half- 
penny to threepence per ton per mile.'* The following cases show the 
great preference given at the ports on foreign timber. It amounts to 
nearly 50 per cent., both classes being carried at the same weight: — 

HotM, Foreign. 

£ 8. D. £ 8. D. 

Liverpool to Hereford 15 

Hereford to Liverpool 12 6 

Liverpool to Birmiogham 12 6 

Birmiogham to Liverpool (97^ miles) 17 6 

The rate is specially high when home wood is carried to a Government 
Department — 

HotM. Foreign, 

£ 8 D £ 8. D. 

Hereford to Woolwich (160 miles) 1 13 4 

Presteign to Woolwich (170 miles) 1 16 

Sanderland to Stoke-on-Trent (170 miles) ... 15 

Cardiff to Stoke-on-Trent (160 miles) 15 

Even foreign pianos are carried from Liverpool to London for 258. per 
ton, while English are charged 70s., or nearly three times as much. 

Preferential Rate. 

On 17th March 1901, Mr Field, M.P. for Dublin, sought to move an 
instruction to the Committee on the Great Eastern Railway Bill that no 
preferential rates should be given to foreign produce carried over the lines 
controlled by the Company. The Speaker ruled that the motion was not 
in order, as it was one which would be applicable to all Railway Companies. 
Mr Field said his object was to show that the Company was acting contrary 
to the spirit of existing legislation on the subject The Speaker — ^This is a 
matter for the Railway and Canal Commission. 

Lord Rosebery, Mr Asquith, and Mr Chaplin. 

Lord Rosebery has told us that, if we mean to keep our home and 
foreign trade, our best men must go into the workshop, and not spend the 
best years of their lives in learning the dead languages. Mr Asquith 
informs us that, if we are not to lose our trade, we must have more 
technical schools all over the country. Mr Chaplin, the ex-President of 
the Board of Agriculture, has said that, if there is not some re-arrange* 



talent, of our railwaj systemi our trade will suffer more than it has done j 
and I think he is nearer the truth than the others. 



Contrast between Britain and Germany. 

Germany has a population of 56 millions, and she works 29,000 miles 
of railwaj. In 1898, the gross receipts of these railways were £92,000,000. 
and the nett profit remaining for the German people was £18,000,000, 
4<;0,000 men worked these lines, and they supplied the 56 millions of 
Germfln people with all the transport required. In Britain, we have 40 
millions, and 21,500 miles of rail. In 1889, the revenue of the railways 
was £102,000,000 ; and nothing hut a little passenger duty remains in the 
hand-* of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to set off the £18,000,000 that 
Germany pocketed. Further, to earn the £102,000,000, our railways 
en ployed 534,000 men, or 134,000 more than Germany employed to work 
only 7500 more miles of railways and supply 16,000,000 more people. The 
pr potion of men to an English mile of railway in Germany is 17*43. If 
w<' CO lid work the railways in Britain with as few men as the Germans we 
w uld have only 378,181 men instead of 534,000 to pay. The Germans 
ha\e one director; we have 3000. They have no clearing-house 
clerks ; we have 3000. Thoy have no drummers. We have thousands, 
canvassing and worrying traders all over the country, and spending an 
enormous quantity of money on expensive shops in all large towns, to say 
nothing of most costly advertising. 

In Germany a fourth-class passenger pays '32 pence per mile. 
„ „ third-class ,, ,, -65 ,, „ 

„ „ second class „ ,. 97 „ ,, 

„ „ lirst-class „ ,, 1-26 „ „ 

In TTun^rary a person can travel 400 miles for 8s. ; while in Enorlnnd 
the charge for the same distance is 32s. lid. (third class), and 40s. 
(first- lass). 

So the Germans carry their passengers for less money, and then they 
gtt more profits out of them than our profit-hunting railways manage 
to do. 

The returns just issued by the German Government for 1900 shew 
tlat after all expenses were met, the Chancellor of the Exchequer netted 
r cm these railways no less than £34,200,000, available for fighting in 
Lui-'pe or anywhere else. The profit has been doubled in two years. 

A comparison with a few typical English third-class fares will serve 
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best to bring out the remarkable eheapneas of the Austrian and Huugarian 
fares — 
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The cost of carrying a passenger for one mile on our Indian railways 
is one-eighteenth of a penny ; and a passenger is carried 5 miles for one 
penny. The average distance travelled by a passenger in India is 61 miles. 
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OUR BRITISH RAILWAYS. 

It is exceedingly difficult to make a report on British Railways, not from the 
want of material to work upon, but from the superabuDdance of it. The systems 
of working the British and Prussian Railways are diametrically opposed to each 
other, except that in both arrangements the locomotives run in front of the 
trains and on steel rails. 

EXTENT OF THE BRITISH RAILWAYS. 

The two islands, composing Great Britain and Ireland, have a land surface 
of 120,751 square miles (or 13-712 square miles less than Prussia)— the popula- 
tion of about 40,000,000. Our railways were working twenty years before the 
Prussians started to build theirs. In 1899 the number of mUes open in Britain 
were 21,700. 

THE MIDLANDS OF ENGLAND THE CENTRE. 

The coal and iron districts of England and Scotland form the centres of our 
railway systems. London has little or no efiPect upon the helter-skelter rush of 
the railways from our coalfields. The Prussians have spread their railways all 
over their country. We have jammed all ours into a few districts. 

ENGLISH DIRECTORS. 

At the head of the English Railways is supposed to be the Board of Trade, 
and under it a Railway Commission appointed by the Government at a cost to 
the country of £8000 a year. They are supposed to look after the interests 
of the people of this country, but the Railway Companies seem to be able to lock 
up all avenues of enquiry and action — at least they say so themselves. And on 
the Railway side are 3000 Directors, 80 of them in Parliament, with over 50 
General Managers, with the advice of a legion of lawyers to bamboozle the traders, 
the Commission, aud the Board of Trade. 

WASTE. 

Against the Prussian saving of a million a year for railway clerking we have 
8000 clearing house clerks in London and Dublin eating their own and the 
people's heads off, and there is not one in Prussia, nor one in our Post Office, 
and none would be wanted on the Railway system if the Government had the 
Railways. 

RAILWAY CAPITAL RESULTS. 

Dealing with British Railway capital is a little difficult, as we are supposed 
to use smooth words. We see on the other side that the Prussian 
Railway indebtedness is £221,566,149. According to the latest British Railway 
returns the paid-up capital is £966,405,804. Then there is more stock that there 
is differences of opinion about. I would call it Watered Stock. The Glasgow 
Herald of 19th September 1900 calls it Book Manipulation Stock. The 
smooth-going financiers and their friends call it Nominal Stock, which, according 
to our dictionaries, means no stock at all, only a promise to pay if required. 
This stopk stands in tiie books of the Companies at £269,696,086, making the 

I^ContinT^ed on page 24. 
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REPORT ON PRUSSIAN RAILWAYS. 

In a Blue Book, No. 574, compiled by the Hon. Robert Collier, Attach^ to 
His Majesty's Embassy at Berlin, and presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by command of His Majesty King Edward VII. in February 1902, the hon. 
gentleman gives some remarkable statements regarding the Prussian Railways ; 
and, with the reader's permission, I will try to compare the British and Prussian 
system of conducting and working the Railways of the two countries, with the 
results economically and financially obtained. 

EXTENT OF THE PRUSSIAN RAILWAYS. 
The Kingdom of Prussia is contained within a radius of 134,466 square 
miles, and contains a population of 32,000,000. In the year 1850, the Govern- 
ment made and opened 54 miles of railway, on George Stephenson's 4 ft. 8^ in. 
gauge. By the year 1866, they had 13,000 miles working. In 1900 the length 
of railways in Prussia made and making was 21,174 miles. 

BERLIN THE CENTRE. 
Berlin is the hub of the empire for the Prussian Railways. From the 
Capital the lines radiate out like the spokes of a wheel in all directions, with 
inner and outer lines crossing the spokes, so that the whole people according to 
their needs are fairly well supplied with railways. The length of Prussia is 
about 880 miles, Berlin lying about equidistant between the frontiers of Belgium 
and Rudsia. 

PRUSSIAN DIRECTORS. 

At the head of the Prussian Railways stands the Minister of Public Works. 
He controls four departments — ^for traffic, finance, technical matters, and 
administration. 

Under the Minister the control over the railways is entrusted to twenty- 
one Directors. These Directors are closely connected with the Head 
Centre, Berlin, so that men, engines, and waggons can be sent at a minute's 
notice to any part of their railway system. The Hon. R. Collier says that after 
five years' experience the system has shown itself to be remarkably simple and 
expeditious. 

ECONOMICS. 

In 1895 they reduced their clerical and finance centres from 86 to 21. The 
result is the number of clerks has been reduced, and a saving equal to about 
£1,000,000 a year has been obtained from this change alone. 

RAILWAY CAPITAL RESULTS. 
In 1854 the capital invested in Prussian Railways (638 miles) was 
£7,211,153, or about £11,500 per mile. In 1889 the miles open counted up to 
14,754, and the capital £311,878.538, or about £22,600 a mile. In 1899 the miles 
opened or making was 21,174, and the capital invested £339,550,092, or about 
£18.000 per mile. Mr Collier says, comparing the results of 1899 with those of 
1889 it is very satisfactory to find that the improvement has not been brought 
about by star vin>2: the country; for rates have been reduced, wages have been 
increased, and the passenger service has been improved; the proportion of 
working expenses, too, has varied considerably in the eleven years. In 1889 it 
was 56 per cent, j in 1891 it bad risen to 65^ per cent.; in 1896 it had fallen 

^Continued on page 25, 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS -(Cofitinued). 



whole ■•^ock stand at £1,176,001,890. If this Watered Stock is admitted it 
brings our railways out to have cost £54,000 per mile. The profits to the 
Prussi n Government from their railways has averaged £18,000,000 a year. The 
profits to the British Goveiniuent is nil. 

BRITISH RAILWAY RECEIPTS. 
In 1900 the receipts from the British Railway passenger traffic was 
£45,383,988 ; goods, £53,470,564 ; miscellaneous, £5.947,306 — total, 
£104,801,858. Working expenses, £64,743,520. Profit, £40,058.338. Per 
cent, profit on capital invested, 3f . In 1899 the Prussian Railway made a profit 
of 7 -28 percent. 

PASSENGER TRAINS. 

Our British engines pull three classes of carriages, but in some parts of the 
larger island only two classes — the 2nd class being long since discarded. 
About 9^ per cent, of our passengers travel 1st and 2ud class, and 90^ per cent. 
3rd. The money taken from the 1st and 2nd is about 19 per cent., and from the 
3rd 81 per cent. Our fares vary a good deal with the various Companies in 
Scotland. In some parts we can travel at Jd. per mile, in other parts }d., but 
in most parts Id. per mile 3rd class. In England the fare is uniformly Id. per mile. 
In 1900 our Post Office paid the Companies for carrying the mails £1,066,691. 
We have to pay for all our civil servants, all our soldiers and naval sailors. 
Prussia on these three or four points saves £2,000,000 a year. 

The fares in Ireland are higher than in England. 

PASSENGER TRAIN SERVICE. 

It is often a complaint in this country that the Prussian trains are both slow 
and unfrequent. The Hon. R. Collier points out that there is from Hamburg to 
Berlin 177^ miles, which is about equal distance from London to Liverpool and 
Manchester. 'Tis true, 'tis pity ; and pity 'tis, 'tis true. That there are 40 
trains a day from London to Liverpool and Manchester, but all the Companies 
are running at the same minute and hour, or nearly so. Now, if you divide 40 
by 5, you will not find the Berlin and Hamburg people so far out after all. 
Then about the speed. He says the stopping trains do 27 miles an hour ; 
fast, 35 ; express, 44^ ; corridor express, 51^ ; and their trains are almost 
always absolutely punctual. How many people in this country would you 
find to say the same for this Britain of ours. I think I may venture the 
statement, without much fear of contradiction, that there are hundreds of 
hours lost to the commercial and diplomatic life of this country every 
year through late trains. The best Prussian trains do the Hamburg-Berlin 
journey in 3 hours 32 minutes. There is not a train, so far as I know, beats this 
for speed. Of course, London to Manchester is 183^ miles, or six miles longer 
than Hamburg to Berlin, but the L. and N.-W., which takes the least time, 
occupies 4 hours and 10 minutes, or 38 minutes longer to run the extra six miles. 
Then th^ h- i^od P,-W. run 9, train from Liverpool to London, 193 J miles, in 

[Continued on page 2Ci« 
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again to 54 per cent.; in 1896 it had risen again to 58 per cent. The total debt 
of the Prussian Railways in 1899 stood at a sum equal to £370,010,664 ; but 
from the profits earned no less than £146,252,115 had been paid off since 1882. 
The remaining debt, he says, was £221,566,149. The entire profits of the 
railways, he again says, including 1889 to 1899, were £302,654,202, shewing an 
avtragt yearly profit of about £18,000,000. 

PRUSSIAN RAILWAY RECEIPTS. 

1895. 1899. 

Passengers £13,695,092 £17,898,477 

Goods 34,860,301 44,279,712 

Miscellaneouti 3,415,609 4,809,552 

Total Receipts £51,971,002 £66,981,741 

Expenditure — 

Wages £13,982,021 £18,538,379 

Material 14,515,547 20,278,442 

£28,497,568 £88,816,821 

Profit £28,473,434 , £28,170,920 

PASSENGER TRAINS. 
The Prussian passenger engines pull four classes of carriages, but they ar» 
by no means always found on the same train. The classes are 1st, 2nd, Srd, and 
4th, and the percentage of travellers in 1899 was less than ^ per cent., Ist class ; 
10 per cent., 2nd class; 50 per cent., 3rd class ; and 39^ per cent., 4th class. 
They have three speeds for running their trains, viz. : — ^The stopping trains run 
25 miles an hour, carrying all the classes ; the express running at 44 miles, stopping 
at larger stations and carrying 1st, 2nd, and 3rd classes ; and the special express 
trains, or, what are called in France << Nord " trains, running from Paris to St 
Petersburg, through Berlin, carrying 1st and 2nd classes, run at 51^ miles an 
hour. The Hon. R. Collier states that the Prussian trains are nearly always 
Absolutely punctual. 

PASSENGER FARES. 

The Grermans, like the Americans and the French, have two tokens bj which 
they reckon their trading. The Prussian mark is about equal to our shilling, and 
their pfenning is 1-lOOth part of a mark, so that about 8^ pfenning is about equal 
to our penny, but I will try to deal with the subject in our own money as much as 
possible. Then again, their distance measure, kilometer is 1094 yards or 
About I of our milt. 

Ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 4th Class. 
The fares by these express Prussian 

trains are l-70d IJd 0.88 

And by ordinary or 25 mile trains l^d 1^ }d |dper 

milt. Return tickets are available for 45 days, and are ^d per mile 4th class, 

[Continued on page 27. 
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4 hours, but there is no stop allowed. The Prussmu train Rtops twice and does 
over 50 miles an hour. In connection with passeuger traffic on our railways we 
have 66,017 vehicles or carriages. 

GOODS TRAFFIC. 
In 1900 the British Railways had 21,195 locomotives, and 709,200 goods 
waggons of all kinds. In 1899 the Prussian Railways had 277,000 waggons to do 
their work with ; and we had, owing to our company system, about three to one 
thej had. 

BRITISH RAILWAY SERVANTS. 

In 1901 the number ot men employed on our railways was 534,141. On the 
Prussiau railways they do their work with 189,141 fewer men. How is this? 
The Prussian servant seems to have a much tirmer tenure of office than our men, 
when we remember the case of the North- Western men a few years ago where 
the Government had to step in and arrange matters and get the men back to their 
work. The most and best of the Prussian men receive their salaries quarterly 
and in advance— think of that, O reader — and continue to draw their full pay 
when off ill, or from any other sufficient cause. The highest pay of the Prussian 
Officials (and there are 21 of them) is equal to £550 with a free house, or £75 added 
for the same — this mukes him a total Salary of £625 per annum. How does this 
compare with our system ? We have 51 or more General Managers. It is said 
that one of our general managers gets £33 per day, £231 per week, or £12,000 a 
year. The salary of the general manager of one of our little Scottish lines is 
£5000 a year, or £94, 10s. a week, jusi £13, 15s a day ; and another was getting 
£11 a day, £77 a week, or £4000 a year. And then we should not run away 
with the idea that the £12,000 uiau is overpaid, for, according to the business 
done, three of the Southern Railways do au average of three times the business 
that the two best Scottish Railways do. A first-ciass Stationmaster iu Prussia 
gets from £120 to £210 a year with a free house ; a locomotive fireman is paid 
from £50 up to £75 a-year, with a free house ; a driver starts with £60 and 
gets to £110 with free house, and so on. The lowest pay of any of the Prussian 
servants, a watchman or ganger, is equal to froiii 13s. 6d. to l9s. 6d. with free 
house. This watchman's wage compares very favourably with our station porters, 
«ot to mention the question of free houses. 

Suppose we compare a few of the salaries of our principal Postmasters with 
the salaries of the Railway General Managers. The Postmaster of Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool each receive £1000 per annum ; Bristol, 
£800 — ^Leeds and Newcastle the same ; Bradford, Cardiff, Hull, Nottingham, 
and Belfast £700 each ; and so on down according to the population and business 
done. The salaries for London, Edinburgh, and Dublin are not given. 

WORKMEN. 

The workmen in Prussia seem to be very much on the same lines as all our 
railway servants here. They ace paid fortnightly after the work is done, and ' 
can be disinisfted after a fortnight's warning, and they receive no house rent. 

[Continaed on page 28. 
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and the other classes in proportion. The Post Office workers and all the cItU 
servanls» soldiers, and sailors get free passes, 2Dd class. If one member of a 
household has taken a season ticket at the full price all the other members of the 
house can do the same at half the ordinary price, and not necessarily for the 
same journey or in the same class. This system has caused an enormous 
suburban traffic into the large towns. Cheap Sunday tickets are issued, and 
reductions are granted compaoies of people. Pic-nicing school children and 
students are allowed very low tickets. Workmen are carried in 4th class 
carriages at one pfenning per kilometer, or 5^ miles for one penny. The fares 
on the city and circle railways, 2£id and drd class only, are l|d 2nd class and 1 jd 
3rd class, for any distance up to five stations. 56 lbs. of luggage is taken free 
with ordinary or return tickets. 

GOODS RATES— GERMAN LINES. 
In 1899 the receipts from passengers, as we have seen, was about 
£18,000,000, while the receipts from goods and liye stock amounted to 
£44,000,000; the total tonnage of goods over the Railways has nearly doubled in 
ten ynars. In 1889 119,000,000 tons were carried, and in 1899 the trade had 
ezpaitded to 200,000,000 tons, and the revenue from goods and cattle had 
exf>aijded to 53 per cent, in 1899 over 1889. The Prussian Government have 
three goods rates — ordinary^ special, and preferential. The ordinary and special 
can be got by the ordinary trader, but the preferential rate is kept up the sleeves 
of the 21 Directors for special occasions. The ordinary goods rates have two 
heads— a whole waggon load or less than a waggon load. If less than a waggon 
load is sent the rate is 11 pfenniog per kilometer, or about 2d per ton per mile 
if the distance is under 32 miles ; it is about l|d if the distance is between 32 
and 65 miles ; and for every additional 65 miles a reduction of one pfenning up 
to 300 miles ; over 300 miles the rate for less than a waggon load is six pfennings, 
or about }d per ton per mile ; if a whole waggon load of 10 tons is sent ^d per 
ton per mile is charged for any distance. Perishable goods are sent at express 
speed at ordinary rates with the addition of a small dispatch fee. The above are 
the rates for goods which do not belong to the special rates or the preferential 
rates. To send 2 tons of merchandise 93 miles at the ordinary goods rate the total 
charge would be 34s, or 17s per ton, or lO^d the cwt. To send 50 tons 124 
miles at the special rate is £14, or 5s 7d per ton ; then the remarkable thing, he 
points out, is that the special rates are not nearly so important as the preferential 
rates. He says, no less than 63 per cent, of the total tonnage are sent as 
preferential goods, against 17 per cent, under special goods, and 20 per cent, go 
as ordinary goods. Fresh fish from Bremen, Geestemunde, and Nardenham to 
Vienna is 4*5 pfennings per ton per kilometer, or about }d per ton per mile. 

GERMAN RATES FOR LIVE STOCK. 
Live animals may be paid for either according to number or according to 
floor space occupied. To take some examples. To dispatch 11 oxen a distance 
of 25 miles the whole freight is 22s. 7d., or about 2s. Oj^d. per head ; to send a 
waggon load of animals, other than horses, 93 miles, the waggon having a floor 
•pace of 286 square feet, the total charge will be very nearly £3, 12s. 0^. 
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DWELLING-HOUSES. 

Dwelling-honses for our railway workmen do not, practically,* exist. 
Prussia has spent nearly £7,000,000 on them. 

WORKSHOPS. 

I must again leare this one to the railwaymen themselves ; they know best 
as to their fitness and amenity. 

RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 
The width of the 3rd class British compartment is about 90 inch. Measured 
lengthwise, that of the Great Western Railway is 65 inch, and the length and 
breadth of the North British is 90 by 70 inch. The Prussian is two inches 
narrower than the Great Western, but it only carries eight passengers. 

HOURS OF WORK. 

I must leave this very much with the British public, including the railway 
servants. This question is always with us. It comes up in the strikes, in 
Letters to the Editor, Royal Commissions and Board of Trade inquiries, debates 
n the House of Commons, and I have tried to deal with it. But the railway 
servants themselves will be able to see where the difference lies in the 
Prussian system and ours. The Board of Trade returns for 1893 gives the wages 
of the workers (excluding stationmasters, superintendents, managers, clerical 
staff, &c.), viz. : — 

9,891 Men received over 40/ per week. 

6,598 „ from 35/ to 40/ „ 

15,045 „ „ 30/ to 35/ 

88,414 „ „ 25/ to 30/ 

111,086 „ „ 15/ to 20/ 

6,595 „ „ 10/ to 15/ 

24 ,, „ 10/ ,, 

Again, Mr Giffen shows that railwaymen compare most unfavourably with 
other industries. He says the average annual wage of all our workers is £64 per 
annum — buildiug trades, £73 ; merchant seamen, £65 ; hospital employees, 
£61 ; lunatic asylum employees, £60 ; railwaymen, £60. 

Another authority on railway workers' wages says that 150,000 of the men 
get less than 208. a week ; that over 350,000 get an average of 228. 8d. ; that, 
including the top 200,000, the whole average is 45s per week. A great deal of 
evidence was given before the Labour Commission, when it was shewn that 
many railwaymen were working for 70 hours a week for 148. 

In 1891, Mr Channing moved in the House of Commons that a Select 
Committee be appointed to enquire into the hours of labour on railways. The 
Committee was appointed, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was chairman of it. Sir 
Michael gave dozens of instances, of which the following are average specimens :— 

A.B. (on the North British Railway).— A fireman worked each fortnight, 
' [Continued on page 80. 






GERMAN PASSENGER TRAIN SERVICE. 
Am an example of the present state of the pasBenger train service in Prassia 
at the present time» we will take the route between Berlin and Hamburg — the one 
with a population of 2,000,000 and the other of 1,000,000. The distance between 
Berlin and Hambarg is 177^ miles. The first train leaves Berlin at 6 37 a.m., 
and carries Ist, 2nd, and 8rd class, stopping at most of the stations ; it takes five 
hours and four minutes to reach Hamburg at an average speed of 35 miles an 
hour. At 9 A.M. another express leaves with Ist, 2nd, and Srd class, and 
stopping four times, takes one hour less to do the journey, or foui^hours and four 
minutes, the speed at the rate of about 44^ miles an hour, including stops. At 
9.30 A.M. a stopping train leaves, carrying 4th class, and arrives in Hamburg at 
4.6 P.M., or a speed of about 27 miles an hour. At 1.20 p.m. a corridor train, 
let and 2nd only, and stopping twice on the way, reaches Hamburg in three 
hours and thirty-two minutes, the average speed being 50^ miles an hour, and 
so on during the day to all parts of the country. Since 1894 the International 
Sleeping Car Company's trains travel direct from Berlin to Constantinople, 
Munich, and the Riviera, and the <* Nord " express from Paris to 
St Petersburg, also pass through Berlin. Large sums of money have been spent 
in the last ten years for rebuilding and extending stations, and a great number 
of small stations have been built where none were before, so as to give the 
people all possible facilities to get into the villages. 

PRUSSIAN GOODS TRAFFIC. 
The great capacity of the waggons in comparison with ours gives Prussia a 
great advantaj^e. Her waggons carry from 10 to 12^, 15, and no to 30 toits 
each. In 1899 she had 277,000 waggons; in 1900 we had 709,200 waggon. 
The fact that the Prussian Government controls the whole of the waggona 
makes the distribution of them much easier. 

PRUSSIAN RAILWAY SERVANTS. 
In 1899 the number of persons employed on the railways was 845.000, of 
whom 183,000 were classed as officials, and 221,000 as workmen. Owing to 
shorter hours the number of men per mile has slightly increased, but the free 
introduction of mechanical appliances has enabled a greater volume of traffic to 
be conducted per head than before. After five years* service, sausfacrorily 
performed, an official becomes defioite, and is irremovable exce} t for bai 
conduct. Officials receive their salaries quarterly in advance, and c jutinue t) 
draw their pay when absent througb illness or any other sufficient cause. Yi r 
purposes of salary the officitls are divided into thirty groups; t.o each of the 
groups a different rate of pay is given. At the head comes a )»ref>ide(it of a 
directorate, who receives £550 a year with a free house, or £75 in lit u of it. 
Thus, the highest- paid man is worth £725 a year. Then, for example, a first- 
class station master receives £120 a year the first three years, and £145 for the 
next three >ears, then £170 for the third three years, and £190 for the fourth, 
and after thiit £210, at which he stands. A fireman has to pass thnu^h six 
thxee-year periods, starting with £50, £55, £59, £63, £67, £71, up to £75 a 

[Continued on page 81* 
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daring the last eight months, 174, 174, 156, 186, 198, 188. 198, 254, 168, 193, 
190, 192, 198, 155, 167, 194 hours, giving an average of 15 J hours per day. 

B.C. — An engine-driver worked for four fortnights prior to the strike, 202, 
186, 204, 172 ; an average of 15 hours 55 minutes. 

On the Caledonian line, drivers and guards worked weeks of 90 hours and 5 
minutes, 88 hours and 51 minutes, 91 hours and 35 minutes. On the Great 
Western, one man's average for three months was 77 hours per week. About 
80 men at Stourbridge worked weeks of from 70 to 90^ hours. On the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, specially long days were worked- 17^, 19J, 21, 20}, 
22$ hours. In 1895, on our railways there were 481 men killed, and 18,930 
injured. 

GOODS RATES. 

Our goods rates to any one not a professional expert, are a puzzle. This will 
b*) easily understood when we take into consideration that we have 200,000,000 
of them. They principally consist of five classes of goods common to our 
country, and include all minerals of every description, fish from the sea, fowl 
from the barnyard, and birds from the air. 

Goods carried at Ist class rates are for ale and porter, aerated waters, lead, 
sugar, onions, apples, pears, &c., &c. 

2ud. — Hams, butter, cheese in boxes, confectionery, oranges, lemons, 
earthenware, preserves, tobacco, yarns, &c., &c. 

8rd.— Tea, eggs, cheese (bare), drapery, heavy hardware, leather, whisky 
in casks, &c., &c. 

4th. — Clothing, drugs, saddlery, dead meat, &c., &c. 

5th.— Furniture, pictures, musical instruments, whisky in jars, furs, 
jewellery, clocks, &c., &c. 
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Perishable goods such as fish, fruit, and vegetables are sent over the 
German railways very cheap. Ft is the very reverse liere. I have a bill lying 
before me from H. Burrow & Co., Billingsgate, London, stating that 13s. 4d. of 
the price of four barrels of crabs from a fisherman in Crail, Fifeshire, is for 
porterage, carriage, and commission. The four barrek would weigh about two 
cwt. "* 
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year. A driver starts with £60, and rises in the same way to £110; a guard 
starts at £60, and rises to £90; a sigualmau, £60 to £80; a shunter, £45 to 
£70 ; a goods guard, £45 to £60. The lowest pay of any of the servants, that 
of a ganger or night watchman, is £35 to £50 a year. Besides their retfular pa/ 
and other allowances, the men that are married either have free houses or get 
80 much a year for rent according to their class ; thus, the highest official gets 
£75 and the lowest £3. 

HOURS OF WORK. 

1. Station Staff. — In cases where the work is severe and continuous, station- 
masters, shunters, signalmen, &c., the regular day is eight hours» and not 
exceeding ten hours in any case. If the work is of an ordinary nature, the 
regular day may be twelve hours, but not to exceed fourteen. 

2. Permanent Way Scaff. — The regular day is not to be more than fourteen 
hours. 

3. Train Staff. — The monthly average day must not exceed eleven hours. 
No trainman is allowed to work longer than sixteen hours, and there must be 
intervals of cessation, and, it possible, a longer rest must be given after. 

4. Locomotive Stuff. — The monthly average day is not to exceed ten hours, 
or eleven if the conditious are easy. No single man may exceed sixteen hours ; 
but in no case are the men to spend more than ten hours on the locomotive. 
When engaged in continuous shunting the normal day is eight hours and the 
extreme limit ten hours. The time for getting the locomotive ready and putting 
her away all counts as part of the working day. 

Every official must Have at least two whole days' (of full twenty-four hours) 
rest a mouth, except those whose duties are very light, who may get only one. 
Between two periods of work pauses of at least eight hours must take place 
with all locomotive and signal officials ; no man may be engaged on night work 
more than seven nights ruuLing. Care must be taken to provide men who have 
to pass the night away from home with good lodgings, baths, and opportunities 
for getting food, and with good literature. 

WORKMEN. 

Workmen consist of platelayers, labourers in the repairing shops, and the 
lower grades of various clashes of railway servants designated assistant, such as 
assistant- brakesmen, assistaiit shunters, &c. This class of men are not engaged 
if they have reached the age of 35 years. Workmen are paid fortnightly for 
work already done, and can at any time be dismissed with a fortnight's notice. 
They receive no house rent allowance. 

DWELLING-HOUSES. 
The Prussian Government had up till 1899 built 33,410 houses for their 
workmen uu the railways. The Hon. K. Collier does not give us any idea of 
the value of them. But suppose we put them at £200 each, the Prussian 
Government has £6,682,000 in houses, and the workman has an average of £8 
more a year added to his salary. 

[Continaed on page 83. 
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LIVE STOCK^CATTLE. 

Waggon, consisting of one to foor oxen, 9«. 9d. for 25 miles. 
„ „ five to eight ,, 14t. Id „ 

„ „ upwards sheep, Ss lOd. „ 

». It If ■( I2i. 8d, ,, 



188. 5d. 
27s. Id. 
168. 4d. 
24s. Od. 
338. 2d. 
49s. 3d. 
sheep, 3l8. 7d. 
„ 46s. lod. 



oxen 

If 
sheep, 

ft 
oxen, 

»> 



60 



100 



What is remarkable in this Live Stock Table is this point, that for 25 miles 
or under, the price is 98. 9d.; for 100 miles or under it is just about four times 
more, while there is onlj one loading and unloading. In Grermany the system 
seems to be just reversed ; for long distances the rates seem to be very much 
more reduced. 
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WORKSHOPS. 

Everywhere evidences are seen of the thought and trouble that is taken to 
provide for the comfort of the workmen. At frequent intervals throughout the 
shops are washing basins, with hot and cold water, and hot-plates where the 
men can keep their food warm, and they have excellent bathrooms and shower 
baths, with swimming baths, &c. All the shops in winter are heated by steam. 
A constant number of eighty apprentices receive their training there at the 
age of fourteen, and after they have passed school examinations they go through 
a four years' course of training till they are eighteen years. They are set to do 
work of a most practical kind. A gang of them, under direction of two older 
men, will do practically all the repairs to a locomotive. They pass two hours a 
week learning machine drawmg, and every year have to produce a finished 
working drawing of some part of a machine, and also to construct entirely by 
themselves some piece of machinery, such, for instance, as a lock and a key in 
the first year and a locomotive whistle in the fourth. 

CARRIAGES. 

For the corridor trains that travel over most of the main lines have 
extremely handsome carriages running on two four-wheel bogies. The 1st and 
2nd class compartments are 6 feet 4 inches wide, and 6 feet 8 inches long. The Srd 
class compartments are 6 feet 8 inches wide and 5 feet 3 inches long. The 1st class 
compartments are intended to hold four persons ; the 2nd, six ; and the Srd 
class, eight. There are doors at either end of the carriage, but none at the 
sides. This arrangement enables the carriage to be more equally filled, and 
the passengers going out or coming in at the next station better accommodated ; 
and the sides of the carriage being solid have much more resisting power from 
buckling in case of a pitch in. The carriages are heated in winter by steam, 
either from the engine or from a special boiler carried on the train. Most of the 
day express trains have a dining car, where an excellent meal may be had at a 
reasonable price, and on the night expresses there are sleeping carriages. 

The following is a list of some of the fastest runs in Prussia : — 



Hamborgh to Wittenberge 

Witteoberge to Berlin 

Berlin to Wittenberge 

Wittenberge to Hagenow 

Hagenow to Haaibarg (Kloaterthor).... 

Hambarg to H*geoow 

Wittenberge to Hamburg (Klosterthor) 

Wittenberge to Spandaa 

Berlin to Halle 

HaUe to Berlin 



Distance. 


Booked Time. 


Miles. 


Minutes. 


98j 


113 


78i 


91 


78^ 


91 


40, 


47 


58^ 
58; - 


68 
68 


99 


116 


71 


85 


loa 


120 


lOO} 


120 



Average Speed 
per Hour. 



Miles. 
52 4 
519 
51-9 
51-7 
516 
514 
512 
501 
501 
501 
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AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 

Mr John Foster Fraser, in the ** Yorkshire Post," of the 16th Ocrober 1902, 
said, in writing on the American Railways: — When I cam*^ to compare the comfort 
and convenience of travelling, it must be admitted the Americans have by far the 
best of it. Our lauded corridor carriages are rabbit hutches alongside the 
American cars. Our seats are too narrow for comfort ; and, travelling third- 
class, you are huddled ia a way you never are in America. 



RAILWAY PERSONNEL. 

Mr Fraser says : — Take the matter of the supreme command of the lines. 
Eagli^h lines are composed of Boards of Directors — titled men, often good 
business men, the soul of honour. Many directors know a great deal of railway 
management, but they have learnt it after they have become directors. In 
America, such a system of management would only raise a cynical smile. The 
chief person on an American railroad is the President ; and his position is rather 
more important than that of Chairman of Directors in England. Beneath him 
is the first vice-president, the second vice-president, the third vice-president, 
&o. Take the Pennsylvania Huh, with its 14,354 miles of rails, the most 
important and best managed railrOH.d in the world, and you will find the Presi- 
dent and Vice-Presidents were all at one time either cleaners or firemen, 
drivers or clerks, in the employ of the Company ; they had risen from post to 
to poMt, because they have shown their worth. The Board of Management is 
made up of men of striking character, who have gone through all grades until the 
highest po^ition is reached. Ability is the only thing that counts. These men 
know all about the management of their line. In England not infrequently 
the Directors are entirely at the mercy of the General Manager. His word 
is law. They are simply figure-heads. 



AMERICAN WAGES. 

Mr Fraser also states, in regard to wages: — I found that, though there is a 
slight tendency to decrease in the clerical staff, the tendency is upward as 
regards the derick workers. An engine-driver gets about 15s. per day ; a 
fireman, 9s. ; guards, 13s. 6d. ; a guard's assistant gets only 7s. 6d. ; section 
foremen, 7s. ; yard men and labourers, 58. ; switchmen, 7s. ; telegraph operators, 
7s. 6d. As to hours, the normal day on various lines is ten hours ; but for 
telegraphists and yard men it is twelve hours. He says there is great diversity 
in paying for overtime, owing to the system of State Laws. But the Illinois 
Central stands out as a notable exception by paying for Sunday labour, and all 
labour over ten hours a-day, time and half ; and, in England, he also says, it is 
not infrequently the practice to bring in men from other railways to take up 
responsible positions. That is hardly ever done in America. Promotion is the 
rule to bring enthusiasm and ambition to the working of the railv^ays — the 
American capitalists know the value of every workman, knowing he will have 
a good job if he is deserving of it. It is the pride of the Pennsylvania lines that 
its high officers once worked in the lowest ranks — a fact like this which makes 
every office boy feel that be may be President some day. 
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AMERICAN RAILWAY DISCIPLINE. 
Mr Fraser aays, that ro save the cost of labour is an ever-presAing problem. 
Bat it is grappled with and partly solved. The <)xpeDditure of half a million 
is not reckoned ir the ultimate saving of a million is sighted. English 
railways, for instance, employ five times as maoy laen per mile as do American 
lines. This means that Britain, with her 21,500 miles of rails and 40,000,000 
of a population, employs as many railway men as America does with its 
110,000 miles and 80,000,000 of a population. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY RATES. 
He also states that, within my life, the rates for carrying goods on American 
and English railways were the same. Now the average cost per ton per mile in 
America is one-third of a penny. In Great Britain it is something over a penny 
per ton per mile. This means that what the American pays one penny for the 
Englishman pays fourpence, or four to one more than America. 



INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

In a leading article in the ** Scotsmaii," of the 20th September 1902, from 
a report on nhe Indian Railways, by Mr Brereton, Secretary of the lodian Public 
Works Department, in his report for the y»ar 1900, says : — It may be expected in 
future that he railways will be one of the most certain and increasing sources of 
the State revenue. The profit from the railways, after paying interest on invested 
capital and a million of pounds to the Sinking Fund to help to pay ofiP the 
invested capital, was 8| lakhs of rupees, or about £90,000 In 1901 this profit 
had increased to 115^ lakhs of rupees, or iiearly £1,160,000. If the redemption 
of stock money had been returned the profit would have stood at 204 lakhs, or 
£2,150,000. The Indian Railways carried 190J millions of passengers last year, 
and the gross earnings reached 1007 laklis of rupees, or £11,170,000. The 
British Railways in the same year earned 106 millions, or nearly ten times the 
amount, and paid an average of 3^ per cent, against India's 20 per cent. In 
India, like all other countries, the first and second class passengers stand almost 
stationary ; they are almost entirely used by Europeans. The third class, used 
by the natives, has shown rapid and steady growth. In 1901, there was over 
16,000,000 more third class passengers on the Indian Railways over the previous 
year. Above we point out that the Indian Railways carried in 1901, 190,750,000 
passengers; in the same year, the British Railways carried 1,144,026,490, or six 
times as many as India. 
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How Our 534,000 Railwaymen are Employed. 

Stationmasten 7,868 

Brakesmen and Goodi Goardi 14,720 

Permanent Way Men 63,360 

* Oatekeeperi 3,531 

EDgine-drirers and Firemen 44,058 

Porters 50,844 

Shanters 9,244 

Inspectors 8,610 

Passenger Guards 6,826 

Pointsmen and Signalmen 26,599 

Labourers 52,900 

Ticket Collectors 3,096 

Mechanics 77,270 

Other classes 165,242 

Total 534,141 

This is surelj a very remarkable Board of Trade retarn. We have 
here tabulated verj distinctly all the working bees. The other classes are 
the railway drones. They are all slumped together, making nearly one- 
third of the whole railway employees. If the 8,610 inspectors are added 
into the other classes it will give about one drone looking after every two 
bees on our railways. I submit that there is no commercial business in the 
King^s dominions, or in any other country, could stand such a strain of 
directors, clearing house clerks, drummers, shopkeepers, &c. I have no 
doubt that these 173,852 railway drones pick up as much money per annum 
as the 360,289 working bees do. I do not mean to say that the whole of 
those I designate here as drones could be done without, but I think that, in 
the hands of a railway master-general, one hundred thousand of those high- 
paid men could be barred off the list of railway men, and still leave 73,852 
to effectively ^* boss the show." We have, as stated above, 8,610 inspectors 
to inspect 21,500 miles of lines, and 165,242 of the other classes to inspect 
them. 

According to a statement which appeared a short time ago in a 
financial journal, ^^ There are nearly 150,000 railwaymen who receive £1 
per week or under. The average wage paid by the Railway Companies, 
according to particulars supplied by themselves, is only £1, 2s. 8d. . . . 
The general average weekly wage paid is nearly double that amount — 
namely, £2, 5s." 

A Uniform Rate. 
Our Company system causes worry and trouble all oyer the country 
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Tte Midland R&ilway, according to their returns, have 25 million Goods 
Rates. This Company holds about one-tenth of the railway stock of the two 
islands, so that we have about 200,000,000 Goods Rates to contend with. 

In Germany a small pocket-book of 70 pages gives all rates and fares 
in that country. Our own Post Office has a uniform rate for one mile or 
800 miles. Would it not be possible for the Government to simplify the 
railways on the same lines as the postal service, parcel post, telegraphs, 
telephones, &c. ? The Belgian State Railways carry a passenger anywhere 
over its line for 14 days for 20s. 

Workmen's Trains on the Continent. 

Our Foreign Office, on the 1st of June 1901, published a 27-page 
pamphlet, and distributed it to all the members of our Houses of Lords and 
Commons. It gives all the rates and charges for workmen's trains in a 
radius of 25 miles of the great towns in Belgium, France, and Germany. 
I can only afford to give a few cases. For instance, in Belgium, any 
person can< buy a third class ticket available for six return or double 
journeys a week, 7 miles out, for 3s. 3d., or 6j^d. for the double journey of 
14 miles. For workmen, over the same distance, with the same trains, the 
six days' return ticket costs Is. l^d., or 2^d. a double journey of 16 miles. 
In France, workmen's tickets are somewhat less than in Belgium, and seem 
to be issued daily. For 9 miles out the return journey is Is. Id. for 6 days, 
or 2JH. for the double journey of 18 miles. These tickets are also available 
by all persons with a yearly income of 2000 francs or under, or about 33s. 
per week of our money. They are all supposed to be assistants not employers, 
and persons can break the journey on the road with these tickets Germany 
is working much on the stme system, and the above will, I hope, illustrate 
the situation in all the three countries on the Continent that we have to 
contend with for the trade of the world. 

The travelling public here have to pay fares enormously in excess of 
those charged on the Continent. In some cases five or six times as mudh. 

Those companies that profess to make a point of catering for the sons 
of toil do not consider it any scandal to have sixteen or seventeen in a 
compartment that is seated for ten. 

The Experience of British Colonies. 

One curious feature of the railways in our colonies is that they have 
no directors. We put 48 in the House of Lords and 72 in the House of 
Commons to enable us to govern the empire as well as attend to the 
busineas of working the railways. 



The Right Hon. R. I. Seddon, Premier of New {Zealand, said in 
London during the Jubilee year that the Colony of New Zealand in 1896 
had 2014 miles of railway. The gross revenue was £1,183,041. The 
working expenses were £756,866. Profit was £431,435. These railways 
are managed by a Minister of State. The wages paid were : — Navvies, 
7s. 2d. ; concrete men, 78. 2d. ; fencers, 7s. 5d. ; bushmen, 7s. 7d. ; 
platelayers, 7s. lOd. ; painters, 8s. 3d. ; carpenters, 8s. 8d. ; tunnelmen, 
9s. lOd. ; and drivers, 12s. per day. 

In New South Wales the Government subsidised the railways with 
£141,656^ and they were taken over nine years ago. In 1898 the total 
earnings from the railways and tramways were £3,493,829. The total 
expenditure, £1,978,464, showing a nett profit of £1,515^365 on the year's 
working. 

Austrian railways carry a passenger 3 miles for a penny. In 1891 
our Postmaster-General put on coaches from London to Chelmsford, and 
Colchester, Oxford via Reading, Chatham, Tunbridge Wells, Hitchin, 
Bedford, and Brighton, and boasted that by employing horse flesh and the 
roads, instead of locomotives and steel rails, he saved the country £1500 
per annum. 

The New South Wales lines, costing about S3^ millions, are estimated 
to be worth 40 millions. In 1901, the profit from the New Zealand 
railways was £760,000, and the Victoria profit was £1,353,000. The 
railways in Australia cost £26, 18s. 4d. per head ot the population. 

lu^ proportion to population Australia is the best served in railway 

mileage of any country in the world. Here are some comparative figures: 

West Australia 1 Mile of Bail way to 96 Population. 

Australia 1 ,, „ 339 „ 

America 1 ,, ,, 350 ,, 

Germany 1 „ ,, 1800 „ 

Great Britain 1 „ „ 1888 „ 

Female members of a family are allowed to travel at half-price, and 
so are children up to 16 (instead of 12 as here^. Again, University 
students and school-pupils travelling first-class are charged half-fares; 
second-class passengers if under 16 years, quarter-fares ; if over 16, half- 
fares. And passengers are permitted to break the journey. 

In 1896, 2386 miles of railway had been opened at a cost of 
£17,347,780, or £7024 per mile. The gross earnings were £l,052,024t 
and the working expenses £644,362, leaving £407,662 nett profit, or 2-66 
per cent, on capital. The gross earnings per train-mile were 4s. 7d., and 
the working expenses 2s 8^d. 
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••Watering:" 5tock, 

An Englishman is supposed to be able to do what he likes with his 
own. But the railways of this country are not absolutely the property of 
the shareholders. They only work them on sufferance. An Act of 
Parliament says that in 25 years from the time of building they can be 
taken from the Companies, and the railways have no right to '* water " 
their stock capital for the purpose of hoodwinking the public and their own 
workmen. An article in the Glasgow Herald of 19th September 1899, 
says: — '* There had been a larger increase of the capital of the Railway 
Companies than most people will be prepared for. No less than 
£45,006,000 were added to capital account last year, and the total now 
stands at the enormous figure of £1,134,468,462. No doubt a good deal 
of the addition was merely nominal by reason of the conversion, 
consolidation, and division of stocks. This was notably so in the case of 
the Midland Railway, and by the Board of Trade figures it would seem 
that of the £1,134,468,462 of capital ranked, not less than £183,500,000 
has been due to book mauipuUtions of stock. The total stock should be 
£950,968,462." This watering of stock seems to be done for two reasons. 
(1) Of late years the trading public has been greatly dissatisfied with the 
Companies for chargias; t igh goods rates for home produce, and carrying 
foreign stuffs at half ratee all over the country. They have been crying 
out for lower rates, and the watering of stock makes the dividends look 
smaller, and the trader says that, as the railways are not getting big 
dividends, we cannot prtss them too hard. (2) They hope to hoodwink 
their own workmen. The AmalgHmated Society of Kailway Servants are 
constantly on the alert foi* higher wages, and when dividends go up they 
get more restless and more exacting. 

The Cost of Railway Rivalry. 

Another great wastv of moi ey is the constant opposition they offer to 
each oth<ir*s schemes in Parliament. By the end of 1853 they had spent 
£70,000*000 in opposing each other, and by the year 1898 that had 
reached £290,000,000, or nearly one-third of their present capital. Had 
the Rki! vays been owned by the State very little of this enormous waste 
would h tve been incurred. At the present time there are three Railway 
Companies fighting for a short line of railway into Inverness — the 
Caledon an, the North British, and the Highland Companies. They will 
spend thousands of pounds fighting over this short road, and the country 
will have to pay for the lot io the long nin» 
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A Coitiparisoii in Cli)ELrges. 

For the service for which the Great Northern Railway exacts 
£2, 6s. 8d., ladia charges 18s. 8d. ; South Australia, £1, 6s. 8d. ; Queens- 
land, £2 ; Victoria, £2 ; Natal, £2, 3s. 4d. ; Transvaal, £2, ISs. 9d. ; 
Orange River Colony, £2, 13s. 4d. ; and Cape Colony, £1, 68. 8d. 

Each British Truck Wagg;on earns on the average £75 per annnm. 
Each West Australian ,, ,, £153 „ 

Each New South Wales „ „ £191 „ 

This low earning power of the truck waggon arises from the fact that 
contention for traffic is so keen. For example, the town of Leeds is served 
by hve Companies, of which four run to London. They can't all get full 
waggon loads, but they must run the trains every day, full or empty, or 
lose the traffic. It is the case all over the country. 

Mr Stewart, of the L. & N.-W. Ry., has stated that very often a waggon 
was dispatched with a quarter of a ton, and I find that the general average is 
no more than 1 ^ tons per waggon on the London & North- Western. The 
British system is to have a truck at each little station and load it up with 
half a ton or a whole one. Thus a train going from Aberdeen to Glasgow 
couples on a half empty truck and leaves one off at every station, and so 
loosing a great amount of time. In America the train leaves the starting 
station with its load and arrives at a station which has a long platform, on 
which both a passenger train and a goods can stand at the same time. 
The goods for this station are whipped out, and the goods for the rest of the 
stations are chucked in, and away the train goes again to the next stopping 
place. The Yankees seem to have common sense. 

Mr W. A. Massej, of the Hull Chamber of Commerce, gave this 
typical instance before the 1881-2 Committee — 

^' I should just like to mention the rates that are charged upon the 
German railways, from som»5 of the German manufacturing centres to the 
sea-board, in order to enable the German manufacturers to compete with 
the English manufacturers in foreign markets. From Birmingham to 
Newcastle, which is the longest haulage that I tan conveniently lay my 
hands upon for hardware, h distance of 207 miles, the rate is 25s. per ton, 
or 1 '449^1. per ton per mile. Now, given this low rate, and comparing it 
with what the Germans have from Dortmund, which is a large hardware 
manufacturing centre, to Rotterdam (the port of shipment for this centre^, 
a distance of 153 miles, the rate charged is 10s. per ton for the whole 
distance, or 0*784d. per ton per mHe." 
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This statement shows the percentage of total working expenditure 
applied to the maintenance of way and traffic expenses respectively — 



Ck>UMTBIBS. 



MaioteDAnce of Way 



State 
lines. 



Private 
lines. 



Traffic Ezpcnaes. 



State 
lints. 



Private 
lines. 



Germany 

Aastria-'Hangary 

Belgiam 

France 

Italy 

Holland 

Bonmania 

Boflsia 



per cen ). 
35-90 
38.12 
24*04 
2415 
22 01 
29 70 
38-10 
40-40 



per c«»ut. 
28 20 
3021 
24-86 
20 83 
26 68 
25 59 
29-20 
3103 



per cent 
31-10 
29-03 
25 96 
27-57 
35-98 
36 90 
22 70 
11-83 



per cent. 
85 30 
32-54 
82-79 
34-77 
3114 
35 63 
28 40 
2134 



Two facts stand out with special prominence in this table — the first, 
that the cost of maintenance of way is generally higher on the State lines ; 
the second, that traffic expenses take a higher range on the lines of private 
Companies. 

" Everywhere reforms are being made in railway tariffs ; everywhere 
there is an increasing objection to leaving in the hands of private enterprise, 
however respectable it may be, the solution of questions which exercise 
such weighty influence on the economical development and industrial life 
of a country." 

By the Referendum a few months ago the Swiss people decided 
definitely in favour of nationalising their whole railway system, which has 
been constructed at a cost of £45,000,000, and which earned in 1894 a 
profit of 3*8 per cent, on capital, and 8*6 per cent, on cost of construction. 

In the matter of passenger accommodation, the German second-class 
carriages are more comfortable than our first. The second-class long 
journey carriages are provided with a lavatory, and '* many," says Hole, 
*' who would in England, France, Belgium, or Italy ride first-class, are 
content with the second-class German." The German railways also manage 
the system of refreshments better than we do. Soup, tea, coffee, and 
lemonade, good and at moderate prices, are generally obtainable there, and 
rarely here. 

Taking all the State railways of the German Confederacy together, 
the Berlin correspondent of the Times showed that for the ten years ending 
1890-91, there had been an increase of 22 per cent, in the mileage, of 41 
per cent, in the receiptSi and of 23 per cent, in the net revenue, as compared 
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with 10 per ceot., 20 per cent, and 15 per cent, respectively for the 
corresponding period in England. He also shovired that while tht^ German 
lines earned an average rental during tliat period of 4*86 per cent., the 
English e4rned 4*10 or '76 per cent. less. And all this, be it remembered, 
after giving rates and charges that are in most cases incomparabl) cheaper 
than under the system of private ownership in this country. 

Though the conditions of employment of most classes of German 
workers are considerably worse than in the case of similar classes in 
England, the State railway servant is certainly better off than our English 
railway workers. It will be seen that not only are the Prussian wages 
better than here, but large allowances are made for houses, and every 
workman and his widow and orphans are entitled to pensions as Civil 
servants ! 

Poor Results of the British System. 

The average train load in Britain (of gDods) is mly 70 tons. 

n n Beltiom „ ,, 96 ,, 

,1 M Frauce ,, „ 121 ,, 

,, ,, Geraiany ,, 132 ,, 

„ ,, United States, A. „ 204 „ 

*' Fifteen years ago the Pennsylvania Railroad of America was badly 
pushed to make a rate of nearly seven-tenths of a cent per ton per mile 
pay its expenses, charges, and dividend ; now it is earning a 10 per cent, 
dividend with a rate ot under five-tenths of a cent per ton per mile. In 
1894 the New York Central had difficulty in making an average rate of 
'74 cent per ton per mile pay ; last year it earned a larger profit with an 
average rate of '59 cent per ton mile. These improved results have been 
attained by loading trains more heavily and thus saving fuel, wages, and 
material." 

How the Railways could be Acquired. 

Railway shareholders number 400,000. The capital invested could be 
taken over in various ways, but perhaps the precedent of the National 
Debt would be the best to follow. In bringing in his Budget of 1900, Sir 
M. H. Beach said at one time this country was responsible for 1200 
millions, but the amount received by the Treasury was only 700 millions. 
For £60 cash the Government at one time had given £100 Stock, and on 
that £100 Stock 6 per cent, per annum was paid as interest, which means 
that this country really paid 10 per cent In time this was reduced to 
5 per cent., then 4 per cent., then d^ per cent, and now. we^y 2| per 
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cent., and will shortly pay 2^ per cent. The Railways should be treated 
in the same way. A Company that has been paying 7 per cent, might 
have that continued for five years, then at five yearly intervals the 
interest could drop till it reaches the rate of Consols. 

A Great Saving: under the State. 

Under the State a great saving would accrue. (1) The present cost 
of Parliamentary expenses in promoting and opposing Bilh. (2) A vast 
amount of clerical labour. All goods, or nearly all, would be prepaid. We 
can put a stamp or stamps on an eleven pounl parcel, why should we not 
be able to do the same on a 100 lbs. or a 1000 lbs. parcel ? Hundreds 
afid thousands of hard- worked clerks would be saved the drudgery of 
writing railway invoices. Think what the Post Office would be if it had 
to write an invoice for every parcel that goes through. (3) The salaries 
of many useless direHors, clearing-house officials, and competitive officials. 
(4) The cessation of useless competition, and empty, or almost empty 
trains. (5) Our railways could bt easily worked on the tramway system 
by having the train all one class, on th(i corridor system, and worked on 
the tame principle as in Austria- Hungary ; say 2^d. for the first five 
miles ; and 6d. for the next twelve miles ; then Is. for twenty-five miles ; 
and 2s. for fifty miles ; 4s. for one hundred miles. The passengers to enter 
in at one end of the train and pass out at the other end. The guard to sell 
the tickets on the train to the people in .heir seats. The station agent or 
porter to collect the tickets on the platt )rm, and see that the passengers 
did not go over their station. This W(»ald save booking offices, bookin<r 
clerks, ticket chequers, and ticket collectors. These men alone number 
about 18,000 on our railways. The public would not have half the worry 
they have now hanging round the booking office, pushing and wriggling 
about to get a ticket, and annoyed and badgered at nearly every station to 
find the ticket to get it checked. This could easily be done if all the rail- 
ways were under one system. When shall we wake up ? 

The Railway Commission Useless. 

To keep our railways in check we have a Railway Commission 
appointed by the Board of Trade. In 1891 this Commission reported that 
they had few cases brought before them, and the average number of days 
they sat was 23 per annum. In 1895 the Commission reported that from 
1889 to 1895 they had sat 169 days, and could not again recommend their 
own existence. The Commission stilli however, exists, and is constituted 
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as follows : — Two Commissioners at £3000 per annum each ; one 
Registrar, £500 ; one Clerk, £200 ; a Judge of the High Court as Presi- 
dent, and with assistants' and minor expenses there is a total cost of £8000 
per annum for an average of 23 days' work. This is entirely found by 
Government to watch the railways, and to the cost of this tribunal falls to 
be added the cost of Counsel, who are the highest paid men at the Bar. 

Wasteful Manas:ement in Ireland. 

In Ireland the railway system has all the e?ils of the English system 
intt^nsified. The wrong of preferential rates ia gniater, and the deficiencies 
of facilities and accommodation are scandalous. The management is the 
most wasteful in Europe, and the high charges for travelling result in this : 
that while each inhabitant of England makes an average of 23 railway 
journeys yearly and Scotland 15, in Ireland the average is only 4. In 
Ireland there are 3000 miles of line, and no less than 303 directors, and 128 
clearing house clerks to manage them — one director to every ten miles of 
line. They do not go without fees, and they enjoy free first-class travelling 
all over the country. In addition to these directors, there are 97 secretaries 
and 60 other highly-placed officials, such as solicitors, actuaries, etc. Thus 
there is a director or high official for every 7 J miles of railway line. 

On the Cork and Passage Railway, which has a total length of seven 
miles, there is a Board of 10 directors, a secretary, and an engineer, and 
this example of Irish Railways is not a solitary one. The State has given 
grants of £5,000,000 to Irish Railways, not including the light railways of 
recent legislation, and it seems strange that such large grants of the tax- 
payers' money should be used to the disadvantage of the community. Sir 
George Findlay, late General Manager of L. & N. W. Ry., stated before a 
Commission of Inquiry on Irish Railways, that he could do all the work of 
the 303 Irish directors on four days of the week, and go salmon fishing on 
the Shannon the rest of the time. 

Belfast competes with French flaxspinners and manufacturers, but the 
railways which take the Frenchman's goods from Lille to London charge only 
28s. 9d. per ton. The Ulsterman has to pay 42s. 6d., Stranorlen, Donegal, 
to Belfast is 86 miles — rate, 21s. 8d. per ton. But from Ghent to Belfast, 
via either Goole, Hull, or Leith, the rate is only 18s. 8d. A witness 
before the Commission said the Irish rates were so high that it was the 
practice of Irish soap-makers to ship their goods to an English port, and 
then have them sent back to Ireland for transit to an Irish inland town, in 
order to get the benefit of through English rates. It costs as much to 
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carry ten barrels of petroleum 50 miles overland here as the shipment of 
1 5 barrels from New York to Belfast or any Irish port. 

A Galway distillery bought 1000 tons of barley, grown in the valley 
of the Shannon, for several years. It was shipped on a canal at various 
points, taken to Ballinasloe, and then sent by rail to Galway. The 
Railway Coy. gave notice of an increase of rates on the carriage between 
Ballinasloe and Galway, and now the whole of that barley comes from 
Glasgow, and an important industry in the Shannon valley has been stifled. 

English lines carry five tons bone-dust for manure 120 miles for 25s. 
Irish lines charge 20s. for 20 miles. Sheep from Boston, Mass., are carried 
to Liverpool or Manchester at 23. 6d. per head, but from various parts of 
Ireland to Manchester the rate is 4s. per head. It is alleged as a fact that 
it is cheaper to take beer from Burton to Cork than to carry Guinness' 
stout from Dublin to Cork. All efforts to restore the woollen industry in 
Ireland have been stopped by the high railway rates. Since Belgium pur- 
chased her State Railways rates and fares have been reduced 40 per cent. 

The following interview with Deputy John L. Sayer, who has been at 
Billingsgate for sixty years, appeared in the Daily News of 28th November 
1902: — Q. — You are interested in Irish fisheries, I believe? A, — Yes; 
I am doing my best to develop the Irish fish trade. God meant the fish 
for man, but heavy railway charges are a great obstacle. The through 
rates from Donegal to London are for common fish 60s. per ton, and for 
the best fish lOOs. per ton ; and yet the moderates say that neither 
England nor Ireland have any grievance in this question of railway rates. 
We wonder what a ton of tinned salmon from America would be in 
comparison with 100s. from Donegal to London. 



The Opinion of Experts. 

Thus we see that the forces march for State ownership : — Mr Price, 
M.P., chairman of the Midland Railway Company, said — *' If, on all hands, 
it is admitted that the public or the Board of Trade should interfere, then 
it follows that the State sliould purchase the railways"; and the late Mr 
Grierson, General Manager of the Great Western Railway, examined 
before a Committee, said — " If Parliament was of opinion that interference 
in the railways was desirable, the proper course would be for the Govern- 
ment to acquire the railways and try the management themselves." While 
Mr Acworth, the sturdy supporter of the railway companies through thick 
and thin, said — ** This interference will before long, in my judgment, land 



the country quite unexpectedly in a logical impasse^ from which there can 
be no outlet except by State purchase of the entire railway system." 

Mr C. F. Clark, President of the Wolverhampton Chamber of Com- 
merce and Hon. Secretary of the Hollow Ware and Ironfounders' Associa- 
tion, was asked by — 

Mr Monk — Do you think those things (as to rates) would be better 
managed if the railways were the property of the Government ? 

Mr Clark — I certainly do think so. I think that a great deal of 
money which is now spent in Parliamentary fights would cease to be 
expended ; we have to pay interest upon that money, and we should avoid 
what I believe is the case now, that is the double terminal charges at 
junctions. 

Mr Monk — Do you think that is the general opinion of the traders at 
Wolverhampton ? — Yes, I think f«o. 

Mr Monk — Those opinions have been expressed in your Chamber of 
Commerce more or less ?— Yes, they have. 

Mr Isaac Banks, Manager of the Clyde Shipping Company, and late 
Cork Agent for the Great Wester .1 line of steamers, and ex-Traffic Manager 
of the Waterford and Limerick Railway, gave the following evidence — ^ 

Mr 0*Sullivan — Seeing the very expensive mode of management we 
have in Ireland, what would you suggest for their improvement generally ? 

Mr Banks — It is my opinion that the lines will never be worked for 
the benefit of Ireland until they are taken up by the Government. I 
believe the same good results would follow as in the case of the postal 
telegraphs and the peony postage, if the Government held the reins. 

Lord Randolph Churchill — You would not be against the purchase of 
the Irish Railways by the State ? 

Mr Banks — I am very much in favour of it. I think it would be the 
very best thing that ever happened to the country. Do you think that 
would be the opinion of the mercantile community generally ? — The trad- 
ing community would be all in favour of it. In reply to Lord Randolph 
Churchill — Mr Pim of Pirn Brothers, Dublin, said, I think it would have 
been a great benefit if the ^tate had purchased the railways. In reply to 
Sir Edward Watkin, Mr T. A. Dickson, Commissioner of Inland Naviga- 
tion, and member of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce, said, I consider 
that a great political mistake, not merely a commercial mistake, was made 
by the Government not taking up the whole of the railway system in 
Ireland and extending it. 

Sir Geoige Findlay said before one of the Committees, that if the 



railways were State property there would be great danger of a general 
strike of all the railway workers for better pay and shorter hours, and a 
terrible strike, such as this, might lead to something like civil war. But 
what of the 170,000 in the Post Office. Our Government is by far the 
largest employer of labour in Britain. Then the railways are not like any 
other mercantile bodies ; they are monopolies issuing from the State and 
withdrawable by the Government whenever the House of Commons decides 
to take them over. And we have seen that the State has had to step in, 
as in the L. & N.-W. Crew case, and have the men sent back to their 
work and save the Company from the result of their own folly. 

On February 16th, 1893, the President of the Board of Trade said to 
a deputation of 200 Members of Parliament — " The present state of things 
cannot last, the Companies are straining the patience of the trading public, 
the smaller traders are being most grievously oppressed, and again 1 assert 
that this, if persisted in, will be most detrimental in their effect upon the 
general trade of the country." 

On March 3, 1893, the House of Commons passed this resolution — 
'< That in the opinion of this House, the revised railway rates, charges, and 
conditions of traffic are most prejudicial to the industries and agricultural 
and commercial interests of the country, and this House urges upon the 
Government the necessity of dealing promptly and effectively with the 
subject." 

And this extract from a speech of the Chairman of the Hull and 
Barnsley Railway Company speaks for itself — '* I did think, after the fight 
had been lost and won, that there was a reasonable prospect that we might 
have lived in amity with the North- Eastern, but the North-Eastern turned 
up in the House of Commons in the shape of their Chairman, and after 
making a very acrimonious speech, in which he charged us with everything 
short of actual dishonest} — indeed, I am not quite sure whether he did not 
charge us with that — slieltered under the privilege of Parliament, he 
succeeded in throwing out the Bill. . . . The motion was seconded by 
Mr Cropper, Director of the Midland Railway Company ; and I may tell 
you thar the Manager of the Great Northern told me that he bad from 
these railway directors in the House of Commons, who were interested in 
such iLatters, no fewer than one huifdred and thirty-six promises to vote 
against us." 

Upon which he proceeds — 

** Of course, that shows what the power of the railway directors is in 
the House. Well, I am a railway director myself, and I am in the House 



of Commons myself. If it is on any future occasion proposed that the 
votes of railway directors, or even shareholders, should not he allowed in 
the House of Commons on matters in which they have a distinct interest, I 
for one, railway director as I am, shall vote in favour of the proposition." 

This extract from Sir Edwin Chadwick will also explain the adverse 
decision of the Devonshire Commission in 1867 upon the question of 
putting Mr Gladstone's Act into operation. — " I confess that I was some- 
what surprised at its (the Commission) composition, in which the mistake 
appears to have been made, in assuming that the interests of railwav 
directors and others who have profited largely by the existing system, and 
who constitute the majority/ of the members of the Commission^ were identical 
with the interests of the ordinary shareholders, who, as a class, have lost 
or been ruined by their management. If I had made a fortune by the 
system in question, or belonged to a house which had received large sums 
on account of it, or had derived greatly augmented values of land from it 
— if I owed my public position to it. . . . I should have felt that my 
proper position would be that of a witness, or of an advocate, rather than 
of a judge upon the system. Immediately the composition of the Com- 
mission generally was seen, the directorates and private enterprisers were 
at their ease upon it, and their confidence was early confirmed by the course 
of its investigations. . . . Out of a committee of twenty-seven 
members (if one excepts the votes of those gentlemen who were on their 
trial) only three are responsible for the decision." 

Such voting of interested parties would certainly appear to be against 
the spirit of Parliamentary usage, if, indeed, it is not against the actual 
letter of the law, which lays it down that no Member of Parliament shall 
vote upon a question in which he has a direct pecuniary interest. 

Jobbery. 

The financial jobbery incident to the mid-century railway promotions 
stands out as one of the blackest spots in modern English history. Notori- 
ous swindlers exploit the credulity of the public to amass great fortunes 
out of perfectly bogus schemes. Mr Herbert Spencer has probably written 
no stronger attack upon any abuse than his scathing indictment of this 
phase of railway history. And it is a common fact that the opposition of 
the House of Lords to the London and Birmingham Railway was bought 
off by the promoters, who bribed several prominent inmates of the gilded 
chamber. Thus an hostile vote was reversed within a few days. It is true 
that several of the most glaring of these promotion abuses have passed 
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away, and with the growth of the railway construction opportunities for 
their practice on a large scale have also been removed, but many still 
prevail. 

In 1844 George Stephenson was Chairman of the Yarmouth and 
Norwich Railway. A Mr Tuck claimed £9000 for severance of his land, 
after he had been paid a very high price for the land. A jury awarded 
him £850, or less than a tenth of what he claimed. A Mr Driver pushed 
a claim for £35,000 to £40,000, for which the jury awarded £2000. 

What 25 Years' Purchase Means. 

"What would 25 years' purchase mean upon the Board of Trade 
returns. For the three years ending 1901, the average yearly profits were 
about £40,000,000, or about 3-8 per cent, on the capital invested. Now 
25 times 40,000,000 is £1,000,000,000. Now this would be £50,000,000 
more than the paid-up capital. But the country, in this case as she has 
been in all others, could afford to be generous. The Government could 
borrow the money at three per cent. )n £30,000,000 a -year, and the 
income, as we have seen, after paying all expenses, is £40,000,000, leaving 
a profit to the Government of £10,000,000, which, through so many other 
channels of economy, could easily be raised to other £20,000,000, making 
in all £30,000,000 a-year. 

London Docks Commission. 

In 1902 a Royal Commission reported on the Port and Docks of London. 
A more radical condemnation of the present system could not have been made 
out by the " Clarion " or " Reynolds* Newspaper." The chairman of the 
Commission was Earl Egerton, and with him Lord Revelstake, Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton, M.P., Sir Robert Giffen, K.C.B., Sir John Walfe Barry, 
Sir John Hext, Mr John Ellis, M.P., Hon. William Peel, M.P., with Mr 
B. H. Holland as secretary; and the Commission was entirely unanimous 
in its decision. They state that the shipping trade of London has been 
steadily going back, notwithstanding the enormous increase of the popula- 
tion. The reason they give for the foreign ports forging ahead is that the 
docks, quays, wharves, &c., are, without exception, owned by national or 
municipal authorities, and are constructed out of national or public funds. 
The Commissioners quote from an American report of 1897, stating that 
the four continental ports of Havre, at the mouth of the Seine ; Antwerp, 
59 miles up the Scheldt; Hamburg, 70 miles up the Elbe ; and Rotterdam, 
IS miles up the Rhine. At each city are magnificent and costly systems of 
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docks, piers, anchorage, and water-ways, under public ownership and 
control, with a depth of water to float the largest ship at any time. At 
the end of 1901 the Germans had afloat 24 ships of over 10,000 tons, as 
against 28 British of the same size. The Commissioners also state that 
London is a much more expensive port, both as regards payments and 
delays in unloading and loading than any of the first-class continental 
ports are. They point out that the economical ship is the large ship, and 
unless you can provide for the large ship you cannot compete for the 
carrying trade. The Committee point out that the chief cause of delay 
that the large ships cannot get into the quays, and barges have to be used, 
which are slow and expensive, and entirely out of court as a business 
arrangement. The reason why the dock com))anies cannot rise to the 
occasion is because of the extraordinary regard paid to the vested interests 
of the wharfingers and lightermen, who state and maintain that they have 
vested interests in the landing and shippiag of goods in the port of London. 
(T)ie vested interests of the drink traffic is not in it here.) The Commissioners 
begin their conclusions and recommendations — 1st, That if London is to 
hold its place as a port against its rivals, they must spend seven millions in 
deepening the docks and river. 2nd, That it is difficult, if not impossible, 
as things now stand, with so many conflicting interests, and the weak 
financial position of each interest and company, and that the division of 
port interests and junctions between the Thames conservancy — Trinity 
House, Watermen's Company, London and India, Surrey Commercial, 
Millwall Dock Companies, Lightermen and Bargemen's vested interests — 
should be vested in one authority, to consist of about 40 persons : — 1 1 
from the London County Council ; three from the City Corporation ; five 
from the rank of England ; and the rest by various public bodies. I have 
no doubt that soon, perhaps, most of my readers will think and say that I 
have digressed in leaving the subject of railways for a minute, but I only 
wanted to show that too many cooks spoil the broth, and especially when 
their interests conflict. 

Private uersus Public Management. 

There are about 270 Dock and Harbour Trusts in Britain ; one -third 
of these are under the control of municipalities. On the Mersey, the Clyde, 
and the Tyne are prominent instances of enormous interests successfully 
managed for the public by the })ublic. The Produce Review stated that 
last year English merchants and farmers paid £2,000,000 more for the 
carriage of their goods than would have been charged for an equal service 
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in Germany. In 1898 the profits of the German State Railways paid the 
interest on the Imperial Debt. This, too, in spite of the fact that many 
German lines were built not for commercial purposes, but purely for 
strategical reasons. 

The official representatives of the British Government speak in quite 
enthusiastic terms about the success of the experiment. And so important 
is such testimony that there need be no apology for a lengthy extract from 
the report of Consul Faber to Lord Salisbury re rates charged and speeds 
of our trains : — 

'' Our much-vaunted ' parliamentary ' sinks into insignificance in the 
face of such achievements as those of M. de Baross. When it is considered 
that you can travel from one end of the country to the other, not by a slow 
* parliamentary,' but first-class and by express, at the rate of a penny and 
one-third a mile, and third-class at one-half that price, and that even these 
low rates are further reduced by 15 or 20 per cent, by means of circular 
tickets ; when it is further considered that this has been achieved without a 
decrease in the receipts, without the necessity of large investments for 
rolling-stock, and that the large increase of passengers has been carried 
without loss to the State, it is needless to affirm that M. de Baross has 
every reason to feel proud of the result. . . . M. de Baross has thus 
offered to his countrymen the stimulus of cheapness for travelling purposes 
in an unprecedented degree, in order by this means to overcome their 
aversion, and this has been efi*ected, as it appears, with unparalleled 
success, such as is likely to induce other countries to follow suit, which 
they can the more readily do after having profited by the experience gained 
by Hungary, in what was to her a leap in the dark. Cheapness, such as is 
offered by excursion trains in England, will not bear comparison with the 
scheme of M. de Baross." 

Is it practicable to apply the Zone system, with the foregoing scale of 
fares, in the United Kingdom f By this I mean, can a self-paying traffic 
be procured at the reduced fares ? I certainly see no reason to the 
contrary. Mr W. M. Acworth has endeavoured to show in one place that 
the Hungarian scale is impossible with us for certain reasons, which in 
another place he most adroitly refutes. Thus, in discussing the Zone 
system in the Nineteenth Century^ Sept. 1891, he says: — 

'* It is, I believe, almost impossible to set bounds to the potential traffic 
between, say Liverpool and Manchester, or London and Brighton, if only 
the fares were low enough ; hut no possible reduction of fares can develop to 
any great extetU the traffic along country Unes, for the simple reason that the 
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people are not there to travel** Bat in the Nineteenth Ceutury for December 
1892, in an article on *^ Railway Mismanagement/' he suggests the 
adoption of the Hungarian scale in Ireland, because it " seems to me to 
have many points in common with Hungary. Both countries are poor^ 
inhabited by a scattered and backwood population little med to travel, a 
population, moreover, fond of horses and accustomed to make such 
journeys as they find necessary, anywhere at least within twenty miles of 
their homes, by the aid of their own or their neighbours' horses. 



An Ultimatum to Railway Companies by the London 

••Times." 

The "Times " puts its ultimatum on the railway question in this form : 
"The Railways exist for the public, not the public for the Railways. 
Their privileges and laws are derived from Parliament, and may be revoked 
or revised by Parliament. They cannot be allowed, and will not be allowed, 
in the long run, to revive the obsolete charges for excess luggage without 
making adequate provision for their equitable and uniform imposition. 
The travelling public is very patient, but, unless we are mistaken, its 
patience is not inexhaustible. Un punctuality it has been educated to 
tolerate, but it will not tolerate vexatious charges levied at random and 
with no pretence of uniformity." 

A House of Commons Committee thus expresses itself : — 

*' Your Committee feel it difficult to understand fully the explanations 
afforded by the Railway Companies, and still more difficult to justify what 
they do understand of them. They cannot. but think that the course of the 
Companies was mainly actuated by their determination to recoup them- 
selves to the fullest extent by raising the rates of articles when the maximum 
rates were above the actual rates: but for this they would simply have 
altered their rates only where they found that the old rates were in excess 
of the new legal rates, and have left the others as they were, until such 
time as they could be examined in detail." 

In fine, the policy which has been adopted by Railway Companies 
with reference to the charges for merchandise traffic may be described as 
one of mystery and evasion. It cannot be said to have been successful, 
and it is unworthy of the great corporations who are responsible to so large 
an extent for the prosperity of the commercial community. 
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A Strange Thins:. 

In a letter to the Editor of the ** Scotsman," 20th September 1902, 
on the excess luggage rates, the writer states that on the North Eastern 
Railway a passenger bought a sixpence ticket to travel six miles. He had 
156 lb. of luggage, and it was charged 2s. excess. If he could have 
bought another sixpence ticket that would have cleared him of excess, but 
the Company refused to allow him to do so. 

A Motion Carried in tlie House of Commons in 1892. 

*' That, in the opinion of this House, the revised railway rates are 
most prejudicial to the industries and agricultural. and commercial interests 
of the country ; and this House urges upon the Government the necessity 
of dealing promptly and effectively with the subject." 

Resolution for Meetins:s. 

I would suggest the following as a useful form of Resolution for 
Meetings called to consider the question of railway management : — 
^* That, in the opinion of this meeting or association, it is desirable that 
a Royal Commission should be appointed to call evidence and ascertain 
whether we hav<) the best possible system of conducting our railways ; and, 
if not, whether it would be for the advantage of the trade and commerce of 
this country, and ultimately for the benefit of the State, in its financial 
relations, that the railways should become national property, especially in 
view of the preferential rates given to foreign countries against our own 
traders that is crippling the commerce of our own country." 

Qeorge Steplienson. 

George Stephenson told a Select Committee in 1840 — " I have come 
to the conclusion that wherever combination is practicable competition is 
impossible." 

Mr Qladstone's Opinions. 

Mr Gladstone, in introducing his Bill for the State ownership of our 
Railways (1844), used these remarkable words: — ''There is no likelihood 
that the experiment of the greatest possible cheapness to the public will be 
tried under the present system " (i.«.. Private Ownership). Why did Mr 
Gladstone use those words ? 
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Royal Commission. 

In 1868 a Royal Commissioa sat to consider and report upon this 
question of Railway Nationalisation, and urged the purchase of the 
railways. 

Conclusion. 

Now, what valid argument is there against State Railways ? Look at 
continental experience. In Belgium, since the State purchase, freights and 
passenger rates have been reduced 40 per cent. ; in Germany, the profits 
from these railways pay the interest on the National Debt, and charge 40 
per cent, less than our private companies do. All our Australian Colonies 
run cheaper and pay well ; in Austria-Hungary the recent experiment has 
been a great success, and all over the world the result has been the same. 
The purchase of the Railways by the State should be a leading feature in 
tht programme of all politicians from all parties, for the common good of 
our common country. 
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